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Preface 


The Local Government Management Project (LGMP) 
was designed to determine the extent to which the de- 
velopment of management processes focusing on goal 
and objective setting in four Ontario municipalities 
could improve management in local government and 
thus the delivery of municipal services. A Project Over- 
view Statement published in 1974, describes the LGMP 
in detail. 


An integral part of the LGMP was the documentation of 
experiences in the four Project Municipalities. The pur- 
pose of this documentation was threefold: first, to de- 
scribe the events of the LGMP in as much detail as 
possible; second, to analyse the events and attempt to 
draw conclusions where applicable; and, third, to pro- 
vide guidelines that municipalities in Ontario and else- 
where might consider in contemplating major organiza- 
tional change processes. 


This publication is the first of three such documentation 
publications, each of which describe and analyze a dif- 
ferent phase of the LGmP. It traces the Project from its 
inception in 1972, through to the fall of 1974. 


At first it was considered desirable to publish this initial 
publication at an early stage of the Project. Sufficient 
events had taken place to warrant the publication of a 
paper which described initial Project events in some 
detail. What was not possible however, was a meaning- 
ful analysis of the events. Only the passage of time has 
provided the proper perspective to analyze what has 
taken place. 


This initial publication has undergone numerous revi- 
sions. Each revision had led to improvements in the 
final version. 


Many individuals have had input to the preparation and 
critiquing of this publication. Some major contributors 


to both the development of the processes and this publi- 
cation are identified on the opposite page. In addition 
the authors would like to express special appreciation 
to Tom Plunkett, Director of the Institute of Local 
Government, Queen’s University and Bill Hoosen, a 
staff member of the Institute, both of whom critiqued 
early versions of the paper and provided a framework 
for the section on Implications for Other Municipalities. 


The authors are grateful for the constructive and de- 
tailed comments offered by Bonnie Brown of the Minis- 
try of Treasury, Economics and Intergovernmental Af- 
fairs. Her probing of various points of analysis has led 
to a more meaningful document. 


Special thanks are also due to Nancy Peverley and Faye 
Gallery for typing and retyping the various drafts. 


The Local Government Management Project would not 
have become a reality had it not been for the encour- 
agement, hard work and particularly faith of Ted 
Gomme, Director, Advisory Services Branch, Ministry 
of Treasury, Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs. 
His continued support has been essential to the success 
of the Project. 


It is hoped that this document, and the two which will 
follow, will provide valuable assistance to local gov- 
ernment officials in Ontario and elsewhere who are 
dedicated to improving the operation of local govern- 
ments. 


V.N. MacDonald 

J.R. Nininger 

School of Business 

Queen’s University at Kingston 


January, 1977 
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Executive Summary 


A Introduction 


This document is the first of a series of three publica- 
tions which describe and analyse the events of the Local 
Government Management Project (LGMP). Based on the 
LGMP experience it includes guidelines for munici- 
palities in Ontario and elsewhere which are considering 
major organizational change programs. 


The Local Government Management Project is a co- 

operative project involving three groups: the Province 
of Ontario; the four participating municipalities; and 
Queen’s University. The overall goal of the Project is to 
assist those involved in the delivery of local government 
services to improve the efficiency and effectiveness of 
local government operations by developing and imple- 
menting a comprehensive set of management processes. 
The initial focus involves the establishment of goals and 
objectives at the various levels of municipal manage- 

ment. 


The purpose of the three documentation publications is 
to: 


1 describe the main LGmpP events which took place 
during the period under discussion. Part 1 of this 
report summarizes the events which took place from 
the inception of the LMP in 1972 to September 
1974. Appendix 1 describes these events in more 
detail; 


2 provide an analysis of the events which took 
place — this analysis attempts to draw conclusions 
from the LGMP experiences in the four 
municipalities. Part 1 of this report presents the 
analysis; and 


3 provide guidelines for municipalities in Ontario and 
elsewhere, not only with respect to the LGMP proces- 
ses, but in relationship to other approaches to or- 
ganizational change. Part 11 of this report suggests a 
number of implications for other municipalities. 


To provide an overview of the initial stages of the 
Project, the highlights from Parts 11 and 111 are outlined 
here. 


B Analysis of Events - Considering a Major 
Organizational Change 


What are the important factors which determine the 
readiness of a municipality to embark on a major or- 
ganizational change program? The LGMP experience 

suggests that a number of points must be considered. 


Readiness for Change 


In order for a large scale organizational change pro- 
gram to be successful ten prerequisites appear to be 


necessary. Four of these conditions must exist in the 
organization before the change is introduced. They are: 


i there is pressure from the environment, internal or 
external, for change. Ina local government pressure 
could come from senior levels of government, from 
citizen groups or employee associations or from 
elected representatives or senior administrators; 


ii some strategic person or persons are ‘hurting’. The 
need for change must be felt by senior management 
and/or elected representatives. Ideally it should be 


felt by both; 


ili some strategic people are willing to do a real diag- 
nosis of the problems. The application of packaged 
change programs without an in-depth diagnosis of 
both internal and external problems facing the 
municipality generally tends to result in failure; and 


iv there is leadership. Key individuals must play a lead- 
ership role in both the early development and latter 
stages of the change program. 


The remaining six conditions, can, and must be de- 
veloped as the change process evolves. While desirable, 
it is not necessary that these conditions be present be- 
fore the change program begins. 


These six points are: 


i there is a collaborative problem identification bet- 
ween line and staff and between council and ad- 
ministration; 


ii there is some willingness to take risks in trying new 
forms of organizational or interactional relation- 
ships; 

ui there is a realistic, long term perspective; 


iv there is a willingness to face the facts and to work 
with them in changing the situation; 


v_ the system rewards individuals for the long term 
effort of changing and improvement in addition to 
rewarding them for short-term results; and 


vi there are tangible intermediate results which can be 
seen by both council and administration. 


Securing Approval for Change 


An effective way of securing approval for undertaking a 
major organizational change process must be de- 
veloped. The approach taken by the LGMP was to de- 
velop a degree of interest and support for the proposed 
project on the part of senior administrators who then 
elicited support in their municipalities at both the 
elected and other administrative levels. Elected officials 
could, however, very well provide the driving force 
behind the launching of such a process. Administrative 
support could then follow. 


A number of points can be made regarding presenta- 
tions to councils in seeking approval for introduction of 
a major change process. These are: 


i the process must be explained briefly and clearly. 
Questions must be anticipated and answered well. 
Appendix rv of this report lists the main questions 
asked during the LGMP council presentations and 
provides illustrative responses; 


ii understanding of the process on the part of at least 
some councillors is most important for a change 
process such as the LGMP; and 


iii members of council must be able to see ‘what isin it 
for them’. This point must be addressed directly. 


Fitting the Process to Each Municipality 


To ensure that the LGMP was effectively integrated into 
each municipality, certain key areas required sensitive 
consideration. Two particularly important areas were: 


i understanding the perceptions of key individuals. 
The purpose of the LGMP is to assist local govern- 
ment officials, both elected and appointed, in the 
performance of their jobs. If the Project was to be 
successful, the involvement and support of key ad- 
ministrators and elected officials was considered 
crucial. It was thus important to understand the 
perceptions of the key individuals, who were in- 
fluential in their municipalities, so either their per- 
ceived needs could be met or their perceptions 
changed through a program of education. 


Perceptions of key individuals, and subsequently of 
all individuals who will be involved in the change 
process, can be obtained by both observation and 
interviewing. Some individuals are quite ‘open’ re- 
garding their perceptions and views. For others 
careful observation and inferences are necessary. 


Part 1 of the report presents some examples of 
perceptions of the LGmpP by both elected and ap- 
pointed officials in the Project Municipalities; and 


ii the fit between the LGmp and other organizational 
systems and activities. The LGMP was planned with 
the intention that it would encompass all manage- 
ment activities. A sensitive understanding of the 
existing activities is needed to assess their potential 
impact on the change process and to encourage an 
optimal interface. This may mean scheduling as- 
pects of the change process so that they integrate 
smoothly with ongoing management processes (for 
example, the budgeting process) or other activities 
(e.g. the introduction of a new job evaluation sys- 
tem). These processes differ, of course, depending 
upon the municipality involved. 


Administration of the Project: Guidance and Support 


The LGmp called for each of the four Project 
Municipalities to appoint a Task Group and a Project 
Leader to assist in guiding the Project and in overseeing 
its administration. 


i The purpose of the Task Group was to oversee the 
implementation of the Project. Although the LGmp 
staff suggested that the Task Groups include both 
elected representatives and senior administrators 
only one of the Project Municipalities had a Task 


Group including elected officials. Subsequent ex- 
periences during the Project indicate that, unless 

there are compelling reasons, Task Groups should 
consist of both elected and appointed officials. 


ii Project Leaders (internal facilitators) were ap- 
pointed in each of the four Project Municipalities in 
the belief that a Project of the magnitude of the 
LGMP would require extensive local attention by a 
knowledgeable and respected manager if it was to be 
implemented effectively. It was also felt that at least 
one individual from each municipality should be- 
come technically proficient as a trainer and adviser. 
The experiences of the Project Municipalities to date 
confirm that a Project Leader is crucial to any 
municipality introducing a similar process. 


Part 1 of the report discusses the development of the 
concept of Project Leader; the evolution of the role; 
the extent of his involvement in the Project; the 
effect of his organizational location; characteristics 
which seem to influence Project Leader effective- 
ness; and, initial training and development of Pro- 
ject Leaders. 


C Implications for Other Municipalities 


What guidelines does the LGMP experience suggest for 
other municipalities considering and implementing 
large scale organizational change? A number of factors 
seem to be relevant. 


Impact of Municipal Population 


It is apparent that municipalities vary in a number of 
ways but that population probably best reflects sys- 
tematic variance as it relates to the most appropriate 
method of organizational change. The number of com- 
plex municipal management problems and the number 
and qualifications of municipal staff are all influenced 
by population. 


LGMP processes can be categorized into those which: 
i can be applied across the whole organization; 
li can be applied by individual managers; and 


ii can be applied to the area of intra-municipal co- 
operation between various jurisdictions in the same 
municipality. 


Each of these categories of processes have different 
degrees of relevance depending upon municipal popula- 
tion and will be discussed separately. 


1 ORGANIZATIONAL APPLICATIONS 


Applied across the organization, LGMP processes can 
contribute to better management, through improve- 
ments in communication, co-ordination and integra- 
tion of planning and effort. Since these are areas which 
increase in complexity with the size of the organization, 
the organization-wide benefits of the LGMP experiences 
will be greater for large size municipalities. 


11 INDIVIDUAL MANAGER APPLICATIONS 


Certain LGMP processes have the potential to help indi- 
vidual managers to improve their effectiveness. These 
are appropriate for individual managers in 
municipalities of any size. 


ll INTRA-MUNICIPAL APPLICATIONS 


Co-operation and co-ordination between various 
boards and agencies have importance in all 
municipalities. While the impact is greater in heavily 
populated municipalities, the need also exists in those 
which are essentially rural. 


The following is a brief summation of the relevance of 
the LGMP processes to municipalities of different size. 


Municipalities with Populations in Excess of 50,000 


Municipalities of over 50,000 should find all aspects of 
the LGMP experience useful. It is important that all 
management and organizational development efforts 
are integrated into a set of interrelated techniques. The 
LGMP has seriously attempted to develop this organiza- 
tional or ‘corporate’ management perspective. The ini- 
tial development of goals and objectives should set the 
stage for the refining of the management and financial 
information systems, the development of meaningful 
performance measures, the use of behavioural techni- 
ques for problem identification and decision-making, 
the evolution of improved departmental and corporate 
plans and the potential revision of organizational struc- 
ture in a meaningful way. 


To be effective the processes must meet the needs of 
managers at all levels and it appears that they should 
begin with the senior management group. 


Municipalities with Populations of Under 50,000 


The larger municipalities in this category will have grea- 
ter potential to benefit from LGMP experiences in the 
organizational sense. Individual managers in smaller 

municipalities can benefit from relevant aspects of the 
LGMP processes. 

Intra-municipal aspects of the LGMP experience will be 
relevant to all municipalities. 


Decisions and Actions in Preparing For 
Organizational Change 


In the analysis section a number of prerequisites for 
successful organizational change were identified. To 
create those prerequisite conditions and to implement 
change successfully a number of actions within the 
municipality are necessary. These actions have been 
expressed in the form of ‘needs.’ 


THE NEED FOR AN UNDERSTANDING OF THE 
ORGANIZATIONAL ENVIRONMENT 


Programs must be designed to ‘fit’ with both the inter- 
nal and external environment of the organization. This 
means meeting the needs of both elected and appointed 
managers and fitting new systems, processes and proce- 
dures into existing ones. An effort must be made to 
develop realistic expectations on the part of all mana- 
gers. External change agents must be aware of the exist- 
ing management processes and the attitudes of senior 
managers in particular. 


THE NEED FOR SENIOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
INTEGRATION AND INVOLVEMENT 


Senior administrators must be willing to work together 
as a team in establishing support services and in dealing 
with broad municipal decisions and problem areas. 
Communication, co-operation and co-ordination at 
this level are crucial to the success of a change program. 


THE NEED FOR INVOLVEMENT AND 
APPROVAL OF COUNCIL 


While administrative understanding and support for 
the process is crucial, elected support and involvement 
at an early stage is also very necessary. The effectiveness 
of municipal government is largely dependent upon 
council policies and decisions which, in turn,depend 
upon administrative recommendations and procedures. 
The ultimate success of any major organizational 
change is dependent upon both council and administra- 
tive involvement and support. 


The support and involvement of council is increasingly 
important in smaller municipalities and councillors 
should be involved in program task groups for this 
reason. 


THENEED TOs DESIENATE RES OURGES 
OVER THE LONG TERM 


Organizational and managerial changes necessarily 
take place slowly and should be regarded as long term 
projects. 


THE NEED FOR A FUTURE ORIENTED PERSPECTIVE 


Those considering organizational change should be 
primarily concerned with the organizational ‘state’ they 
are trying to reach. 


THE NEED FOR AN ATMOSPHERE WHICH 
ENCOURAGES CHANGE 


Effective managers must be rewarded and a degree of 
risk-taking must be accepted if the program is to be 
effective. Project leaders, particularly, are taking certain 
risks and must be protected by the municipality. 


THE NEED FOR AN INTERNAL CO-ORDINATOR 
OR CONSULTANT 


An internal facilitator who understands the municipal- 
ity and has the respect of most organizational members 
is critical to the success of any major change program. 
He can co-ordinate, integrate, and monitor the various 
program-related activities. 


THE NEED FOR CAPABLE OUTSIDE ADVISERS 


An outside perspective and the added status of a know- 
ledgeable outside adviser is very important to the poten- 
tial success of any change program. Sources of such 
assistance are discussed in Part 11. 


D Conclusion 


Organizations must be thoroughly prepared in a 
number of areas before beginning a major organiza- 
tional change program. Unless the necessary support 
and preparation is forthcoming there is little chance of 
overall success. 


The onus for success in organizational and management 
improvement falls upon both elected and appointed 
managers. Unless they are prepared to accept responsi- 
bility for the required initial effort and to encourage 
managers at lower levels in the organization, the poten- 
tial for success is limited. 


This paper attempts to outline the critical areas where 
managerial involvement and support is required. 
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Introduction 


The Local Government Management Project (LGMP) is 
a co-operative Project involving three groups: the Pro- 
vince of Ontario; the four participating municipalities; 
and Queen’s University. A Project Overview Statement, 
published in December, 1974, describes the goal and 

objectives of the Project and discusses its various com- 

ponents including documentation and evaluation. 


The goal and objectives for the Project as they appear in 
the Project Overview Statement are included as Appen- 
dix landa summary of the major features of the Project 
is included as Appendix v1. 


Purpose of Documentation 


The LGMP was originated as a co-operative endeavour 
by the Province, four municipalities and Queen’s Uni- 
versity, in an attempt to develop and implement a com- 
prehensive process of management in four 
municipalities in Ontario. 


The overall goal of the Project is to assist those involved 
in the delivery of local government services to improve 
the efficiency and effectiveness of their operations by 
developing a comprehensive set of management proces- 
ses. The initial focus involves the establishment of goals 
and objectives at various levels of municipal manage- 
ment. To optimize the benefits of this experiment the 
processes of development and implementation in the 
four Project municipalities will be described and 
analyzed so that the experiences can be examined by 
other municipalities. This description and analysis is the 
primary purpose of the documentation. 


A major feature of the Project is the uniqueness of each 
Project Municipality. One example of this uniqueness is 
the differing political and administrative structures of 
the four municipalities. As a result of this variance, the 
actual processes which are developed will differ, with 
respect to both form and method of introduction. It is 
essential to the overall success of the LGMpP that the 
differences in both the approaches taken and the pro- 
cesses which evolved in each municipality, are clearly 
described and analyzed. 


Using this description and analysis other municipalities 
will be able to study the implementation procedures, 
and become aware of both the problems encountered 
and of the methods used to counter those problems. 
Thus they will be in a position to introduce processes 
which are most likely to suit their particular needs. 


All phases of the Project, including pre-implementation 
phases in each of the municipalities, are being 
thoroughly documented. Each publication includes: 


PartI a description of events; 


Part 11 an analysis of those events; and 


Part m1 guidelines for other municipalities in the 
introduction of major change processes. 


Asa result of the magnitude and duration of the Project, 
there will be a series of three documentation publica- 
tions. This first publication (Phase One) covers the Pro- 
ject from its inception in 1972, through various de- 
velopmental stages, ending with the approval of the 
Project by each of the four municipalities. The second 
publication (Phase Two) will cover the period Sep- 
tember, 1974, to April, 1976. A final publication (Phase 
Three) will cover the remaining one and one-quarter 
years of the Project, from April, 1976, to June, 1977. 


Complementing this documentation series will be a 
paper describing the process of implementation in detail 
and containing working papers which should be of 
assistance to consultants, trainers and managers con- 
cerned with management and organizational develop- 
ment. This paper A Guide to the Implementation of 
Change in Municipalities should be available in May, 
1977 
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Part | 


In this part of the report, Section A outlines the events 
which occurred during the early stages of the Local 
Government Management Project, and Section B de- 
scribes the plan for the implementation of the Project 
which emerged from those developmental stages. The 
period covered is from the inception of the Project in 
1972 to the approval of the Project by the Province and 
the four municipalities in September of 1974. 


Events 1972-1974 and the Initial Dimensions of the LGMP 


This description is considered necessary to provide a 
frame of reference for the two parts which follow: Part 
i, Analysis; and Part 11, Implications for Other 
Municipalities. 


Appendix I contains a more detailed description of the 
events outlined here. Brief descriptions of each of the 
four Project Municipalities are provided at the end of 
Appendix 1. 


A An Outline of Events 


The description of events is divided into two sections 
describing the major initial steps: 1 the development of 
the Project process; and 2 the obtaining of the munici- 

pal commitment to the Project. 


1 The Development of the Process Involved in the 
Project 


The Local Government Management Project had its 
beginnings during the summers of 1971 and 1972. Dis- 
cussions among a number of local government adminis- 
trators, representatives of the Ministry of Treasury, 
Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs, and the Pro- 
ject Principals at Queen’s University, indicated a high 
degree of interest in the area of goals and objectives in 
the local government setting. 


These discussions pointed to the need for improving 

both the efficiency and effectiveness of local govern- 

ment operations, in the light of increasing demands for 
service and decreasing fiscal resources. The develop- 

ment of a systematic approach to the use of goals and 
objectives appropriate to local government operations 
was seen as a way of improving the management of 

local government and thus the delivery of services. 


An exploratory discussion in November 1972, among 
senior administrators from a number of Ontario 
municipalities, indicated that interest was sufficient to 
warrant an in-depth examination of the potential for a 
long-term project. This investigation was carried out by 
two members of Queen’s University’s School of Busi- 
ness with funds provided by the Ministry of Treasury, 
Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs. 


What began as a relatively well defined investigation of 
the state of practice and research in goal and objective 
setting, quickly evolved into a multi-faceted study of the 
application of a variety of management improvement 
processes to municipalities. A framework was de- 
veloped which depicted ten major directions that de- 
velopments in the management of local government had 
taken.? It became clear that each of these approaches, 
while very meaningful, concentrated on parts of the 
total management process to the exclusion of a number 
of others. 


The background study arrived at two main conclusions: 


a a number of approaches to improving the manage- 
ment of local government were being developed or 


| These ten major areas of development are described in detail in 
Developments in the Management of Local Government, a publi- 
cation of the Local Government Management Project. This publi- 


cation can be obtained by using the order form on the back of this 
document. 


practised. Unfortunately, these approaches were 
narrow in perspective, each focusing on only one 
aspect of the management process; and 


b arigid approach to management improvement could 
not be uniformly applied to a number of 
municipalities but, rather, a flexible approach would 
need to be developed to fit the needs of each munici- 


pality. 


Out of these informal discussions and exploratory 
studies, a project plan emerged which would involve the 
development of a comprehensive management im- 
provement process, incorporating aspects of many of 
the approaches mentioned earlier, but primarily based 
upon the initial establishment of goals and objectives. 
The investigating team recommended that this project 
involve four to six Ontario municipalities over a three 
to four year time period. The inclusion of a number of 
municipalities was considered important in order that 
the development of the processes could be monitored in 
municipalities of differing size, administrative structure 
and jurisdictional responsibility. 


The Project Principals were hoping to have one of the 
project municipalities involved on the basis of only one 
or two departments, as opposed to all departments 
setting goals and objectives at the outset. An assessment 
of the implementation experiences of municipalities 
using partial, versus comprehensive, approaches was 
considered important. 


The three to four year time period was considered essen- 
tial because it would take at least that period of time to 
develop a comprehensive approach to management im- 
provement at all levels of a municipality. 


In June, 1973, representatives of sixteen Ontario 
municipalities attended a seminar in Toronto to ex- 
amine the recommendations of the Queen’s Team. Par- 
ticipants were asked to indicate their degree of interest 
in becoming involved in such a project. At the same 
time, the Ministry asked the Project Principals to submit 
a detailed Project proposal, including details of the 
research and implementation staff which would be 
needed. This was submitted on September 1, 1973 and, 
after various approval stages, was approved in May, 
1974. Funding for the Project was to be shared, with the 
Province paying 80% of the first year costs and the 
participating municipalities the remaining 20%. 


The next step required the securing of a definite com- 
mitment from the interested municipalities regarding 
their involvement in the Project. 
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2 The Obtaining of Municipal Commitment to the 
Project 


The four municipalities selected for involvement in the 
Local Government Management Project were the Reg- 
ional Municipality of Niagara, the City of London, the 
City of Ottawa, and the City of St. Catharines. These 
municipalities maintained an active interest in the Pro- 
ject during the various approval stages. They were in- 
vited to become involved in the Project partially as a 
result of their interest and partially because each of 
them had different administrative and political struc- 
tures. Considering the comprehensive Project envis- 
aged, the Queen’s Team felt that four municipalities 
represented an upper limit of municipal involvement in 
the Project. 


The process of obtaining approval for the Project in 
each municipality was different. In general, the ap- 
proach taken was the one that best suited the municipal- 
ity concerned. The initial discussions of the Project 
within the municipalities took place with the senior 
administrator(s) most closely involved with the de- 
velopment of the Project. These initial discussions were 
followed up with an explanation of the Project to senior 
administrators by members of the Queen’s Project 
Team. Subsequent presentations were made to councils 
in a number of the municipalities. 


The Project Team stressed the long term nature of the 
proposed project and the fact that it was important that 
an understanding and working knowledge of the pro- 
cess of goal and objective setting be developed slowly 
and with care. The crucial requirement for the involve- 
ment and support of senior administrators was strongly 
emphasized. 


To encourage senior management involvement and 
support and to ensure that the Project process was 
effectively integrated into the ongoing management 
processes, the Project Team recommended that each of 
the four municipalities form a Task Group and appoint 
a Project Leader. 


The Task Group 


The primary responsibility of the Task Group was to 
provide overall leadership and direction for the Project 
in the municipality; consequently, it was recommended 
that this group consist of both councillors and adminis- 
trators in equal proportions. The actual composition of 
the Task Group selected, however, was not consistent in 
each municipality. The Task Group in the Regional 
Municipality of Niagara had members of council in- 
volved while the other three consisted entirely of senior 
administrators. 


In attempting to analyze why only one of the four 
Project Municipalities accepted the Project Team’s re- 
commendation, no clear pattern emerges. Considerable 
thought was given to the inclusion of elected representa- 
tives as members of the Task Group in the other three 
Project Municipalities. Reasons for not including 
elected representatives varied for each municipality and 
depended on the peculiarities of each. A major factor, 
however, involved the fear by administrators that the 
Task Group and the Project might become a focus for 
political controversy. 


The Project Leader 


The primary responsibility assigned to the Project 
Leader was the function of an internal consultant in 
matters relating to the successful development of Pro- 
ject processes in his municipality. He had to develop 
technical expertise in goal and objective setting plus a 
knowledge of other possible methods of management 
improvement. With that knowledge and the help of the 
Queen’s Team, he was expected to guide the municipal- 
ity through the various stages of implementation. 


A further important responsibility of the Project Leader 
was the provision of liaison between the Queen’s Pro- 
ject Team and the municipality. Since this implied the 
need for a good knowledge of the municipality it was 
concluded that each Project Leader should be an experi- 
enced employee. 


The actual procedure which was used to select the Pro- 
ject Leader varied greatly with each municipality. In 
Ottawa, the three heads whose departments were in- 
volved in the Project mutually agreed that the Project 
Leader should be located in the Department of Physical 
Environment. This was the largest department and the 
one most capable of having an individual devote a 
portion of his time to the Project. In addition, the three 
Commissioners agreed that the Project Leader should 
be at the senior management level. 


In St. Catharines, the department heads were asked to 
suggest names to the City Administrator. A number of 
names were put forward and after discussion the Assis- 
tant to the City Administrator was chosen as the most 
logical individual to occupy the position.2 


In the Regional Municipality of Niagara, the Task 
Group considered a number of individuals for the posi- 
tion. The Project Leader chosen was associated with the 
largest department. The head of that department was 
instrumental in the Region’s entry into the Project. 


In London, a number of names were suggested to the 
Chief Administrative Officer by various department 
heads. The discussion of whether the Project Leader 
should be located in a department or associated with the 
office of the Chief Administrative Officer was clearly 
related to the person chosen. 


The Project Team made no recommendations in pre- 


2 The position of Assistant to the City Administrator was elimi- 
nated when the Project Leader in St. Catharines left for a position 
elsewhere. The management of the Project was delegated to the 
Personnel Administrator, a person who was vitally interested in 
the Project. A new position in the Personnel Department was 
created and the person hired into this position became the new 
Project Leader. This individual was recruited from outside the 
municipality. There was a considerable delay in the appointment 
to this position. It is too soon to comment on the impact of this 
change but the outcome will be discussed in subsequent documen- 
tation publications. 


3. The Chief Administrative Officer in London, who was involved in 
early discussions about the Project, retired shortly after the ap- 
pointment of the Project Leader. The new Chief Administrative 
Officer retained the position inits original location. A consultant’s 
study of the administrative structure recommended that the Pro- 
ject Leader be one of a number of positions reporting to the CAO. 
This recommendation, as part of the overall recommendations, 
was accepted by Council. 


liminary discussions as to the location of the Project 
Leader in the organization. His specific location, 
whether in a department or in some specially created 
position, would depend on particular circumstances in 
each municipality. 


In Ottawa, the Regional Municipality of Niagara, and 
St. Catharines the Project Leaders’ held administrative 
positions and undertook the task of Project Leader in 
addition to their other duties. In London, the one 
municipality where a new full-time position was 
created, the Project Leader reported directly to the 
Chief Administrative Officer.? This decision was made 
by the Chief Administrative Officer after much consid- 
eration and discussion with his department heads. In 
essence, it was felt that the duties of Project Leader 
could best be carried out if the individual did not belong 


in any one department. Prior to his appointment, the 
Project Leader in London was Director of Revenue 
reporting to the Treasurer. 


In August, 1974, a week-long Project Leaders’ Orienta- 
tion Seminar was held at Queen’s University. The pur- 
pose of this seminar was to familiarize the Project Lead- 
ers, and other interested individuals, with the Local 
Government Management Project. In addition to the 
emphasis upon the Project itself, the seminar gave par- 
ticipants an overview of the attempts at organizational 
change which had been made in other municipalities. 


The final step in obtaining the commitment of the 
municipalities involved gaining council approval. In- 
volvement in the Project was approved in all four 
municipalities by September, 1974. 
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B The Initial Dimensions of the LGMP 


This section describes the LGMP as it had evolved by the 
time implementation commenced in September, 1974. 
This description includes explanations of four impor- 
tant dimensions of the Project. 


1 The Goal and Objective Setting Dimension 
2 The Administration Dimension 
3 The Implementation Dimension 


4 The Evaluation Dimension 


1 The Goal and Objective Setting Dimension 


The Local Government Management Project is a com- 
prehensive attempt to develop better management 
techniques for local government. A consistent need has 
been recognized for improved approaches to planning, 
reorganizing, teamwork and co-ordination and for bet- 
ter methods of communicating as well as a need for a 
better understanding of municipal managers’ roles and 
responsibilities. The initial LMP survey of a variety of 
local government organizational change programs con- 
firmed these needs and led to the conclusion that verti- 
cally and horizontally integrated goal and objective 
setting was fundamental to meeting them. 


Goals identify the purpose and areas of responsibility of 
the various parts of the organization. To establish goals 
the manager must consider the entire scope of his posi- 
tion and the areas in which he must make decisions. 
Objectives evolve from goals and represent specific 
targets for accomplishments in the various goal areas. 
Usually, managers attempt to identify problem areas 
first and set targets to overcome these problems. 


As objectives are established, managers are better able 
to define their actual needs for information. Once these 
needs are identified, steps can be taken to refine the 
municipality’s information system and managerial pro- 


cesses (e.g. the Budget or performance appraisal system). 


To be useful, objectives must be measurable; therefore, 
the act of setting objectives involves the development of 
measures. These measures are indicators of perfor- 
mance or achievement for each management level in the 
municipality, and can act as guides to council and the 
administration both in improving managerial be- 
haviour and in attaining desired levels of service. 


When goals and objectives are set by teams containing 
at least two levels of management, such as a manager 
and those reporting to him, effective management is 
facilitated because of the following. 


a Subordinate managers have input into higher level 
goals and objectives. With this input the goals and 
objectives become more realistic. Subordinate man- 


agers are not only aware of higher level objectives, 
but are also more committed to them. 


b Managers at the same organizational level are able to 
communicate their goals and objectives to other 
managers at the same level and to integrate and 
co-ordinate objectives when necessary. Thus, not 
only can mutually shared objectives be determined, 
but overlaps in responsibilities can also be 
minimized. 

c Goals and objectives at each level can be set in sucha 


way that they contribute to those at the next highest 
level. 


By the nature of the LGMP process, which encourages 
vertically and horizontally integrated goal and objective 
setting at all levels of the management hierarchy, mana- 
gers become aware of the goals and objectives, not only 
of those to whom they report, but also of managers in 
other departments. Thus, they also are aware of situa- 
tions where co-operation and co-ordination are re- 
quired to accomplish overall objectives. 


While the LMP uses goals and objectives as the primary 
approach, the process goes far beyond the development 
of goals and objectives. The development of meaningful 
performance measures, the refining of the management 
information system, meaningful reorganization, the 
improvement of human resource management proces- 
ses, and the evolution of a corporate plan, are all 
changes which should emerge as the particular circum- 
stances and needs warrant. 


In order to achieve any real success, all aspects of or- 
ganizational development and management improve- 
ment must be integrated and co-ordinated, and the ideal 
integrative tools are team determined goals and objec- 
tives. This is the basic philosophy of the LGMp. 


The Project Principals felt it was crucial, from the out- 
set, that the LGMpP be seen as incorporating a com- 
prehensive management process. Care was taken in all 
the early stages to explain the LGMp as an integrated 
total management process, as opposed to a technique. 
The ‘circle diagram,’ (see Diagram 1) was used to stress 
the point that the goal and objective setting process was 
centered on and highly related to processes such as 
corporate planning and budgeting. 


It was also emphasized that other methods of manage- 
ment improvement would be introduced as objectives 
became clear. 


DIAGRAM 1 
“THE CIRCLE DIAGRAM’ 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT PROJECT 
FRAMEWORK FOR DESCRIBING VARIOUS DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE MANAGEMENT OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
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2 The Administration Dimension 


The administration dimension involves the respective 
roles of the three participating groups — the Project 
Team at Queen’s University, the Province of Ontario, 
and the four participating municipalities. 


The Project Team at Queen’s University is under the 
direction of two Project Principals. Both individuals are 
members of the Faculty of the School of Business and 
have been directly involved with the Project since 1972. 
The full-time staff of the LgmP consists of three trainer- 
researchers who are assigned to the various Project 
Municipalities, and two secretaries. The full-time staff 
is assisted by part-time research assistants. 


The functions of the Project Team are basically: 


a to introduce the Project to each municipality and to 
take overall responsibility for the training of the 
municipal staff; 


b toevaluate and document the Project — evaluation is 
important to determine the impact of the LGMP on 
the four Project Municipalities — documentation is 
important in order that the events, analyses, and 
guidelines are made available to other 
municipalities; and 


¢ to provide external assistance in the form of techni- 
cal expertise. 


From the outset, the Project Team believed that external 
assistance is important for the successful application of 
an organization-wide process. This was felt to be true 
particularly during the approval and early development 
stages. 


It was believed that knowledge within the municipality 
of what should be done, may not be sufficient. For the 
sake of impact someone from outside the municipality, 
with technical expertise, may be needed to work with 
the initiators and to make reports when necessary. 
Statements by an outsider usually have more credence 
and the external agent may act as a catalyst in bringing 
certain critical issues to the front and in having them 
discussed in a more objective manner. 


External assistance by the Project Team in the approval 
stage involved preliminary discussions with key per- 
sonnel, developing the necessary steps in seeing the 
Project through its various approval stages, running 
orientation workshops, and where necessary, making 
presentations to council. 


External assistance in the early development stages in- 
volved working with the administration and/or council 
in developing the process over time. In the case of the 
Queen’s Project this type of assistance is virtually on- 
going. The LGMP required this unique type of assistance 
to develop the processes initially and the requirement 
would not likely be repeated, at least to the same extent. 


Assistance of this type included conducting workshops 
in goal and objective setting and leading discussions in 
other areas where management needs existed. It also 


included individual and group counselling sessions in 
various areas related to the LGMP processes. 


The Province of Ontario, through the resources of the 
Ministry of Treasury, Economics and Intergovernmen- 
tal Affairs, has provided significant external assistance 
to the Project. This Ministry took primary responsibil- 
ity for funding the Project and ensuring that the experi- 
ences of the pilot municipalities were communicated to 
other Ontario municipalities. 


The Project is sponsored by the Advisory Services 
Branch of this Ministry. The Director of the Branch was 
responsible for overseeing the various approval stages 
of the Project, and assigned staff members to act as 
Project managers and liaison people for the Province. 


The four participating municipalities committed sig- 

nificant resources when they agreed to become a part of 
the Project. Apart from taking some responsibility for 
the funding of the Project, each agreed to establish a 
Task Group and a Project Leader. 


The function of the Task Group was to oversee and 
guide the operation and direction of the Project within 
the municipality and to give it impetus. This basically 
provided a centralized leadership source within the 
municipality, which would result in the evolution of a 
set of unique management processes. 


The function of the Project Leader was to co-ordinate 
the implementation phases of the Project and to act as 
an internal consultant, ensuring that the Project de- 
veloped successfully. As the Project Leader developed 
expertise in the goal and objective setting area, he could 
undertake management training and counselling ses- 
sions. 


The Project Leader also acted as a liaison between the 
municipality and the Project Team. 


3 The Implementation Dimension 


While the Lcmp process was expected to be adapted to 
suit the needs and circumstances in each of the 
municipalities, an overall strategy for implementing the 
process was drawn up. This strategy is outlined in Table 
I. 


Planning in local government can be segmented into five 
levels: 

i community planning; 

ii municipal planning; 

iii administrative planning; 

iv departmental planning; and 


v_ branch, division and perhaps other levels of organi- 
zational planning. 


TABLE I 
THE LGMP PROCESS STRATEGY 


PLANNING LEVEL 


| 


PLANNING TASKS 


CO-ORDINATION 


REVIEW 


NEEDED MANAGERIAL 
SKILLS AND PROCESSES 


1. Community 
planning 
(strategic) 
Council and 


other community 


bodies. Other 


Overall (strategic) 
Plan for the 
community 
Delineation of 
responsibilities 


levels of 
government 
2. Municipal Council goals and Municipal-wide Periodic assessment 
Planning objectives and programs of performance 
(corporate) priorities Municipal-wide Budget and other 
council Policy guidelines policies objectives 
Specifying 
performance 


indicators 


Assessing priorities 
Executive responsibilities 
Decision-making skills 


3. Administrative 
Planning 
Chief Adminis- 
trative 
Officer and/or 
Committee of 
Department 
Heads 


Planning and allo- 
cation of 
resources and 
responsibility 
Policy needs 
Assistance in 
development of 
council goals 

and objectives 


Cross-department 
programs 
Cross-department 
policies and 
procedures 
Organization 
structure 


Assessment of over- 
all administrative 
performance 
Determining 
development and 
other needs 


Overall administrative 
approach 
Problem-solving skills 
Conflict resolution skills 
Delegation 


4. Department 
Planning 


Department Head 


and those 
reporting to him 


Establishment of 
goals and object- 
ives with 
priorities 
Specification of 
information needs 
Clarification of 
responsibilities 
Allocation of 
resources 


Intra-department 
programs 
Requests for 
support services 
Supply of support 
services 


Review of object- 
ives 

Assessment of 
overall depart- 
ment performance 
Determination of 
training and other 
needs 


Team approach 
Delegation 

Conflict resolution skills 
Problem-solving 


5. Branch or 


Division Planning 


Establishment of 
goals and object- 
ives and resource 


Identification of 
mutual support 
needs and pro- 


Review of objectives 
Assessment of over- 
all performance 


Team approach 
Delegation 
Conflict resolution 


requirements blems 


Determination of 
training and other 
needs 


Problem-solving skills 


The LGMP process was initiated at the senior adminis- 
trative levels (planning levels three and four). The 
reason for introducing change at this level was the 
perceived management ability of senior administrators, 
which would be helpful in introducing a new process. In 
addition, they would be able to influence both mana- 
gers reporting to them and councillors, to initiate prob- 
lem solving and to develop goals and objectives. 


The initial goal and objective setting process at each of 
the five planning levels outlined in Table 1 can be briefly 
explained as follows. 


Community Planning (Level One) 


Community planning is strategic planning. Although 
not part of the LGMP as such, the development of LGMP 
processes throughout the administration and at council 
level brings to light the need for a degree of formal 
overall community planning and co-ordination. Such 
community planning would include the municipal 


council and other commissions, boards, and agencies in 
the community as well as other levels of government. At 
the present time, municipal-strategic planning is ham- 
pered by a lack of control and co-ordinating 
mechanisms within the community. 


Municipal Planning (Level Two) 


Planning at this level is essentially corporate planning. It 
is carried out by council and involves the establishment 
of council goals and objectives. 


As the goals and objectives process is developed at the 
senior administrative planning level and/or departmen- 
tal planning level, the need for the identification of 


council goals and objectives emerges. Administrative 
plans are based at least partially, on what are perceived 
to be council goals and objectives. If council identifies 
these goals and objectives, administrators can ask for 
clarification and verification. As the process evolves, 
more specific policy-oriented objectives can be estab- 
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lished for council approval. Such objectives and policy 
guidelines will then provide better guidance for the 
administration. 


Administrative Planning (Level Three) 


This planning level consists of the Chief Administrative 
Officer and/or a committee of department heads. The 
LGMP was initiated at this level and level four. The 
various column headings in Table 1 indicate the plan- 
ning, co-ordination and review functions at each plan- 
ning level. The last column describes the primary mana- 
gerial skills required at each of these levels. 


The LGMP process at the administrative planning level is 
based on the need for overall administrative planning, 
co-ordination and review. 


The planning function includes the planning and alloca- 
tion of resources and responsibilities, specifying areas 
needing policy direction from council, assisting in the 
determination of council goals and objectives and other 
matters. The goal and objective setting process assists 

managers at this level in assessing the manner in which 
these planning tasks are being carried out, and in iden- 

tifying areas needing improvement. 


The co-ordinating function involves the establishment 
of goals and objectives for cross-departmental prog- 
rams, determining administrative policy and proce- 
dures, and determining mutual support roles among the 
various departments. Teamwork by managers at this 
level enables them to analyze the effectiveness of co- 
ordination and mutual support services. Objectives can 
be established for areas in need of strengthening. 
Through scheduled ongoing reviews managers will 
monitor the performance of the various departmental, 
and cross-department programs, evaluating their effec- 
tiveness and recommending action when necessary. 
This team of top managers will also determine de- 
velopment needs throughout the municipality, includ- 
ing training, co-operation, and career development. 


The execution of these various functions at the top 
administrative level requires the presence of various 
managerial skills (Column #5 of Table 1). These skills 
include the need for managers to take an overall, rather 
than a departmental perspective, and the need to de- 
velop problem-solving and conflict-resolution skills. 


In summary, teamwork in goal and objective setting 
provides a vehicle for those involved at the administra- 
tive planning level to assess their effectiveness in carry- 
ing out their various functions. Objectives for areas 
needing improvement can be established. 


Departmental Planning (Level Four) 


Table 1 outlines the planning, co-ordination, and review 
components of the goal and objective setting process at 
the departmental or department head level. Teamwork 
aspects again provide assistance to the senior depart- 
mental staff in the development of departmental goals 
and objectives. Three types of objectives are identified: 
ongoing service; problem solving; and innovative ob- 
jectives. To develop ongoing objectives it is often neces- 
sary to improve the information available to managers. 
This can often be done by the managers themselves, 


their peers and subordinates. Each manager, working 
with superiors, fellow managers, and subordinates es- 
sentially develops his own information system. 


As goals and objectives are developed at this level the 
LGMP staff helps managers to identify areas where bet- 
ter co-ordination is needed, as well as areas where im- 
provements in managerial skills and processes are 
necessary. Also, the identification of problem areas by 
the various operating departments identifies needs for 
assistance from the various support departments (fi- 
nance, personnel, legal, executive services, etc.) in set- 
ting objectives to overcome the problems identified. 
The problem-identification aspect of the process, for 
example, points out training needs which could require 
assistance from the personnel department. 


Branch or Division Planning (Level Five) 


While the goals and objectives process develops at the 
senior administrative levels, it is possible to develop the 

process at other levels of the administration. This in- 
volves similar development of the process at the branch 

and/or division levels. Ongoing, problem solving, and 
innovative objectives are identified and action plans to 
accomplish the objectives are developed. Information, 
training, and support service needs are identified as part 
of the process. As can be seen, the initial LGMP process 

facilities communication throughout the organization. 


After the initial improvement in co-ordination and 
communication, managerial processes can be improved 
through the clarification of responsibilities and defini- 
tion of objectives. 


The main management improvement role of the LGMP is 
in assisting managers to work together more effectively 
and in helping them to recognize, identify, and solve 
problems affecting the quality of municipal services. 
Clear identification of programs, measures of manager- 
ial performance, improved support services, greater 
employee satisfaction, and more adequate communica- 
tion and information systems should all emerge as a 
result of the integrated process. 


In conclusion, since the LGMP was a comprehensive 

process designed to integrate improved management 
processes throughout the organization, it was felt desir- 
able to develop understanding initially at all the ad- 

ministrative levels. With this support, the process could 
extend throughout the organization, after a certain de- 
gree of expertise was reached at each previous level. 


It was explained that once a good working knowledge 
of the process was attained at the senior management 
level, and departmental goals and objectives were de- 
veloped, steps would be taken to involve council in the 
process of goal and objective setting. This approach to 
developing the goals and objectives process within each 
of the four municipalities was well received although, in 
retrospect, greater council interest from the outset 
would have been desirable. 


4 The Evaluation Dimension 


As noted, the evaluation dimension was the responsibil- 
ity of the Project Team. The Team recognized that it 
was important to conduct research to determine the 


extent to which the process was having an impact on the 
pilot municipalities. Accordingly, it was agreed that 
evaluation instruments would be administered before 
the process started and periodically thereafter to meas- 
ure various aspects of the change process. 


It was considered to be important to carefully study the 
manner in which a process similar to the LGMP would 
interface with ongoing management processes at both 
the elected and appointed levels. A Basic Organization 
Questionnaire (BOQ) was designed to obtain an in-depth 
description of the critical management processes which 
would be interfaced with the LGMP. This questionnaire 
was also very helpful in familiarizing the Project Team 
with the operation of the municipality. 


The Basic Organization Questionnaire will be described 
in more depth in the next documentation publication. 
For now it can be noted that having the questionnaire 
completed as far as possible in advance, assisted the 
Project Team, Project Leaders and Task Groups to ex- 
amine how the LGMP would be interfaced with the 
following major operating systems within the Project 
Municipalities: 

a the operating and capital budgeting processes; 


b the planning process (section plans, the Neighbour- 
hood Improvement Plan, or revisions to the official 
plan); 

¢ operational planning and control systems (the 
Municipal Maintenance Management System, for 
example); 


d the system of formal communication, whether it be 
by reports or meetings, or financial or management 
information systems; and 


e personnel evaluation and appraisal systems and 
management development programs. 


Since the experiment is still in progress the BOQ will be 
discussed in greater detail in later publications. 


One other aspect of the organization which needed to 
be assessed may be referred to as the ‘organizational 
climate.’ This can be assessed formally through the use 
of a questionnaire or informally by talking with various 
members of the organization. 


As well as examining the initial state of the organization 
in the Municipalities, it was believed important to 
measure the attitudes of the municipal staff to gain an 
indication of the impact of the Project on individuals. A 
questionnaire was especially designed for this purpose 
and was called The Individual Employee Questionnaire 
(IEQ). This was administered to the management staff to 
gather perceptions of various processes in each Project 
Municipality before the Project started. The question- 
naire will be readministered at approximately one year 
intervals during the course of the Project for feedback 
and evaluation. The IEQ, and BOQ are discussed briefly 
in Appendix 11 and will be described in more detail in 
the next publication. 
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Part Il Analysis 


What are the important factors which must be assessed, 

and what decisions must be made before a municipality 

embarks ona major change process?4 The LGMP experi- 
ence indicates that there are a number of points which 
must be examined, these include: 


A the prerequisites for a successful municipal change 
program and whether or not those prerequisites are 
present in the municipality; 


B the process of obtaining council approval for the 
program; 


C various decisions regarding implementation which 


need to be considered and which should cover such 
topics as understanding underlying perceptions of 


the process, interfacing the process with other ongo- 
ing processes; and 


the municipal management of the program including 
a possible Task Group and the position and role of 
the Project Leader. 


4 A ‘major change process’ is perhaps best defined as the introduc- 


tion of a new approach to management or a major change in 
organizational structure. Any programs involving goals and ob- 
jectives, behaviour training, performance measurement, new ap- 
proaches to motivation, redefinition of roles, revision of major 
procedures (including budgeting procedures) can all be classified 
as major change process. 


A Characteristics of Effective Change Programs 


The study of the field of organizational change has been 
receiving increasing attention in recent years. The need 
to adapt organizations to meet changing conditions has 
led a number of individuals to assess, among other 
things, the characteristics which seem to be associated 
with successful and unsuccessful organizational change 
processes. 


Once such individual, Richard Beckhard, has outlined 
ten prerequisites for the successful implementation of a 
major organizational change program. If these condi- 
tions are not present Beckhard feels that the change 
program will probably fail, 


The experiences of the LGMP to date would indicate that 
these ten prerequisites or characteristics of effective 
change programs, with some qualifications, provide a 
meaningful way of assessing the degree of readiness for 
change on the part of a municipality. 

The ten conditions are as follows.® 


a There is pressure from the environment, internal or 
external, for change. 


b Some strategic person or persons are ‘hurting.’ 


c Some strategic people are willing to do a real diag- 
nosis of the problems. 


d There is leadership. 


e There is collaborative problem identification bet- 
ween line and staff people. 


f There is some willingness to take risks in trying new 
forms of organization or relationships. 


g There is a realistic, long-term time perspective. 


h There is a willingness to face the facts and to work 
with them in changing the situation. 


i Thesystem rewards people for the long term effort of 
changing and improvement, in addition to reward- 
ing them for short-term results. 


j There are tangible intermediate results. 


While Beckhard feels that these ten conditions are pre- 


n 


These ten points have been taken from Richard Beckhard, Or- 
ganization Development; Strategies and Models, Reading, Mas- 
sachusetts; Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, 1969 page 97. 
6 The Neighbourhood Improvement Program provided funds to 
municipalities to rebuild rundown areas, using citizen input in the 
designation of specific projects. This and other programs placed 
significant strains on the administrative staffs of municipalities in 
providing the necessary technical assistance. 
7 Provincial governments, through control of grant programs, have 
recently applied significant pressure on municipalities to change. 
The evidence to date would seem to indicate that municipalities 
have not responded to this pressure by developing improved man- 
agerial systems, but instead have responded by reducing levels of 
service or eliminating certain programs. 


requisites for a successful change program, the experi- g): 
ences of the LGMP indicate that it is possible to classify 
the conditions into two sub-groups: 


1 those conditions which are prerequisites, and which 
must exist in the organization before the change is 
introduced; and 


2 those conditions which, if not present prior to im- 
plementation, can be introduced as part of the 
change or can be developed as the process evolves. 
Periodic assessments would be necessary to assess 
the degree to which these conditions are developing. 


1 Prerequisite Conditions 


The first four of Beckhard’s conditions are felt to be 
necessary prerequisite conditions which must exist if a 
major change process, such as the LGMP, is to be suc- 
cessful. Each of these points will be discussed in terms of 
the LGMP experiences. 


a There is pressure from the environment, internal or 4 
external, for change. 
In the local government setting, pressure could come 
from senior levels of government, most notably the 
Provincial government, from citizens’ groups or from 
employee associations (all examples of external pres- 
sure), or from some or all of the elected representa- 
tives or certain key administrators (internal pres- 
sure). 


In the LGmp the pressure for change was primarily 
internal. The motivation to become involved in the 
Project came from a number of key senior adminis- 
trators who, in part, were responding to pressures 
which were internal in terms of the negative percep- 
tion of the effectiveness of the administration by 
senior administrators or council, as well as other 
factors. 


Some pressure may also be exerted by senior levels of 
government. Two examples would be the pressure 

exerted by the Province in establishing the Regional 
Municipality of Niagara, or pressure coming from 

both the Federal and Provincial governments in the 
establishment of programs such as the Neighbour- 

hood Improvement Program.® Such external pres- 

sure in terms of motivation to become involved in the 

LGMP was not readily apparent. 4 


The amount of pressure varied among the four Pro- 
ject Municipalities, but in general can be described as 
being significant enough to launch the program. The 
source and intensity of the pressure were limited, 
however, and would not have been sufficient to carry 
the Project for an extended period of time. Pressure 
from other sources, either internal or external, was 
necessary.’ 
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b Some strategic person or people are ‘hurting.’ 


The need for change must be felt by senior manage- 
ment and/or elected representatives. Ideally itshould 


be felt by both. 


The Lemp experience has indicated that strategic 
persons may not need to be personally hurting, in the 
usual sense, in order to advocate and support a 
change program. They may feel that some problems 
exist which are hampering their own effectiveness or 
the general ability of the municipality to meet the 
present and future needs of the citizens in an efficient 
and effective manner. In fact, this has seemed to be 
the primary motivation of the initiating managers in 
all of the Project Municipalities. Each manager had 
his own perception of what the process would do for 
him and for the municipality, as will be discussed 
later. The motives for involvement in the LGMP ap- 
peared to be unrelated to the pressure of any per- 
sonal threat. 


The support and involvement of the individuals who 
initiated the program seem to continue as long as 
they feel the Lemp is helping to alleviate the difficul- 
ties (hurting) which they or the municipality are 
experiencing. The need for fairly rapid payoff to 
encourage such support is quite obvious, however. 


Some strategic people are willing to do a real 
diagnosis of the problems. 


The application of a packaged change program 
without an in-depth diagnosis of the organization 
and both internal and external problems generally 
tends to result in failure. 


The LGMP experience has demonstrated that it is very 
important that both the senior administrative group 
and members of council recognize problems that can 
potentially be solved by a change process. They must 
be prepared to undertake a thorough examination of 
those problems which have brought about the need 
for change, identifying causes instead of symptoms, 
and clarifying what they expect the change process to 
achieve. 


If such a diagnosis is not undertaken, confusion will 
exist between the actual problem and symptoms of 
the problem. Further, superficial diagnosis often 
makes it impossible to meaningfully assess proposed 
change strategies. The result of this may be the accep- 
tance of some shallow remedies, such as restructur- 
ing, without actually touching the real issues. 


There is leadership. 


This point relates to the role that key individuals play 
in the early development of the change program in 
the municipality. 


The LGMP experience clearly shows that individuals 
with considerable influence within their respective 
municipalities have provided the leadership that was 
necessary, by demonstrating that they wanted their 
organizations to become involved in the LGMP. These 
individuals, for the most part senior administrative 
personnel, took an active interest in the Project in its 
early developmental stages, and maintained their in- 
terest throughout the lengthy approval process. 
These persons were similar in a number of ways. 


First, they were all in a central position in their 
municipalities. Two of these individuals (in St. 
Catharines and London) held the post of Chief Ad- 
ministrative Officer and thus had a central position 
as defined by the organization structure. In the other 
two municipalities the individuals were influential 
managers of large departments, in administrative 
structures operating without a chief administrative 
officer. 


Second, these individuals could be characterized as 
perceiving a need for processes to improve the man- 
agement in their municipalities. There was a need to 
have a better way of managing, and the LGMP process 
seemed to offer a viable alternative. 


This does not mean that these managers were manag- 
ing poorly. On the contrary, they were accurately 
perceived by individuals in their own organizations 
as being good managers. They had a strong desire to 
improve, and they saw the LGMP process as a way of 
assisting them, even though their perceptions of the 
LGMP varied greatly. 


Third, these individuals had well conceived plans for 
securing support for the Project in their 
municipalities at both the elected and appointed 
levels. They knew their organizations well and could 
sense the necessary degree of readiness on the part of 
the organization for change. That is to say, they 
sensed that, if the Project were properly presented, 
the organization would be receptive to the LGMP and 
involvement would be approved. 


Another factor which had important bearing on the 
development of the LGMP in each municipality was 
the leadership provided by the senior administrative 
group. In order for the Project to be successful there 
had to be a degree of consensus among senior ad- 
ministrators as to the value of the Project. 


This consensus was influenced to a large degree by 

the most influential senior administrator. It was im- 

portant, however, that this consensus was reached in 
a voluntary manner; that no one was forced to com- 
ply. In those municipalities with no chief administra- 
tive officer, the importance of voluntary consensus 
was most important. If, in those instances, voluntary 
agreement to enter the Project was not forthcoming 

among the senior administrative group, difficulties 
occurred at some point. 


One final aspect of leadership warrants mention. 
The development of the LgmP in the early stages was 
oriented towards administrative support and ap- 
proval. Once this had been obtained, support from 
the elected representatives was sought through the 
approval process. While council approval for the 
Project was obtained with little difficulty in all four 
cases, there was not a high level of understanding of 
the Project on the part of members of council, and it 
generally received approval as a result of the ad- 
ministrators’ support. 


This is not meant to be critical of members of council 
in the four Project Municipalities. Rather, it is meant 
to note that it is most important to take the time 
necessary to ensure a meaningful level of understand- 
ing, and to obtain support and commitment rather 
than just formal approval on the part of the elected 
representatives. 


The strategy followed in the Project was to obtain d 
approval at the outset with a minimum level of in- 
volvement on the part of council members and de- 

velop understanding and commitmentas the process 
developed. The experience thus far indicates that it is 
important to obtain this support and commitment at 

the outset and maintain it throughout the Project. 


2 Conditions Which Can Be Developed 


The four conditions discussed thus far are felt to be 
conditions which must be present before a change pro- 

cess, such as the LGMP, is attempted in a municipality. 

The remaining six points are conditions which, itis felt, 

can, and must, be developed as the process evolves. As 

these points will be discussed in more detail in subse- e 
quent publications they will be discussed only briefly at 

this point. 


a There is collaborative problem identification 
between line and staff. 


In the context of the LGMP, it is felt that this point 
must be expanded to encompass collaborative prob- 
lem identification between council and administra- 
tion as well as between line, (e.g., physical environ- 
ment), and staff, (e.g., personnel), departments. The 
LGMP experience indicates that it is not possible for 
council, or certain members of council, to work in 
isolation from members of the senior administrative 
group in attempts to deal with a problem. The same 
is true between members of line and staff depart- 
ments because many of the major administrative 
problems may be caused by poor communication 
between administrators. 


b There is some willingness to take risks in trying new 
forms of organization or of internal relationships. 


Participants in major change programs such as the 
LGMP must be prepared to accept and cope with 
changes in the status quo. If this willingness is not 
present, particularly among senior staff personnel, 
the chances of the change program being successful 
are hampered, unless adjustments are made. Exam- 
ples of changes which occurred almost at the outset 
include greater delegation, and an attempt to im- 
prove teamwork at each administrative level. 


c There is a realistic, long-term time perspective. 


One of the points stressed during the developmental 

stages of the LGMP was the importance of taking a 
long-term time perspective on the Project. It was felt f 
that three to four years would be necessary to fully 
integrate the process into the on-going fabric of the 
municipality and that this integration would require 
continuing attention from management after the 
withdrawal of the Project and its ‘third-party’ input. 

The experiences of the Project to this date underscore 

the importance of this point. 


There is a willingness to face the facts and to work 
with them in changing the situation. 


An example may serve to demonstrate this point. A 
situation may be described as ‘the existence of poor 
morale among city hall employees.’ It is relatively 

simple to describe this situation and even to suggest 
remedies. However, in order to develop a sensitive 
appreciation of this situation it is necessary to ex- 

amine the data in detail and to work with that data in 
attempting to determine causes and to change the 

situation. This point attempts to counteract the ten- 
dency to deal with a situation without ‘becoming 

confused by the facts.’ 


The system rewards people for the effort of changing 
and improving, in addition to rewarding them for 
short-term results. 


Since, as mentioned earlier, managers’ expectations 
for the change process vary greatly, even after effec- 
tive orientation, it is important that the process has 
enough flexibility to meet these varied expectations. 
Managers who have a belief in the long-term poten- 
tial of the program may be prepared to expend a 
good deal of effort over a long initial period without 
pay-off, but definitely will want that pay-off in the 
long run. Most managers, however, will need almost 
immediate reinforcement regarding the validity of 
the program and the potential for such pay-off must 
be built into the system. 


The most appropriate approach appears to be one 
incorporating problem-solving for each manager 
almost at the outset. As each manager identifies 
problems constraining his ability to manage effec- 
tively, the Project Leader and Project Team must 
assist in the development and implementation of 
solutions wherever possible. As a rule, a general 
problem usually involves poor communication both 
vertically and horizontally. The LGMP process, 
through the establishment of objectives and monitor- 
ing of results, can improve communications almost 
from the outset. 


In the longer run, if any management improvement 
program is to be successful, the organization itself 
must be able to identify and reward effective man- 
agement. This potential, within the organization, is 
not as common as might be expected and may need 

to be developed as part of the change process. 


There are tangible intermediate results. 


The experience of the LMP demonstrates clearly 
that both council and administrators must be able to 
see some fairly immediate results of the change prog- 
ram. Results in terms of the LGMP would be objec- 
tives which have been accomplished either in terms 
of better service or improved management processes 
within the municipality. 
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B Obtaining Council Approval 


Appendix 1 of this document describes in some depth 
the steps leading up to Project approval in each of the 
four Project Municipalities. As might be expected the 
approaches used were different in each municipality. 
This section of the paper analyzes the approval process 
under three headings: 


1 the Local Government Management Project 
approach; 


2 making a presentation to council; and 


other municipalities. 


1 The Local Government Management Project 
Approach 


From its inception the approach taken by the LGmp 
Project Team was to develop a degree of interest and 
support for the proposed project on the part of adminis- 
trators. For this reason the 1972 and 1973 seminars, 
mentioned in Appendix 11, were conducted for senior 
administrators. It was hoped that if senior adminis- 
trators felt that the proposed project was a good idea, 
they would work hard to elicit support in their 
municipalities at both the administrative and elected 
levels. 


It should be noted that seeking support and commit- 
ment for a goal and objective setting process need not 
start at the administrative level. Elected officials could 
very well provide the driving force behind the launching 
of such a process. Administrative support could then 
follow. However, the logic followed in developing ad- 
ministrative support initially was largely influenced by 
the fact that it was administrators who wanted to 
change and who had the most significant role to play in 
having the Project approved in their respective 
municipalities. 


The process used by each municipality in approving the 
LGMP varied considerably. This observation is not sur- 
prising since the LGMP followed standard approval pro- 
cedure in each municipality, and these procedures var- 
ied considerably. 


2 Making a Presentation to Council 


The extent of council involvement in the approval pro- 
cess varied and was largely determined by accepted 
practice within each municipality. Presentations of one 
type or another were made to the elected representatives 
in each municipality. This varied from London, where 
quite detailed and specific discussions took place with 
Board of Control, to Ottawa where the Board of Con- 
trol presentation was very brief. In St. Catharines, a 
formal presentation was made to members of council. 


In the Regional Municipality of Niagara, there were 
elected representatives in the Task Group and thus dis- 
cussions with council members were ona more ongoing 
basis. 


Regardless of the degree of formality of the presentation 
of the Project to elected officials, the experiences of the 
LGMP show that the process must be explained briefly 
and clearly. In addition, questions must be anticipated 
and answered well. The main questions asked by coun- 
cil members during council presentations and illustra- 
tive responses given by the Project Team are contained 
in Appendix 111. 


As was indicated earlier, understanding on the part of 
council is most important for a major change program 
such as the LGMP. It must be clear to administrators that 
the council supports the Project and will provide sup- 
port for the administrative staff. 


In general, the presentations made to the elected rep- 
resentatives were well received and the sessions were 
successful. There was no significant negative sentiment 
about the Project from members of council in any of the 
four municipalities. 


Four factors were significant in the councils’ positive 
reception of the Project. These were a) administration 
support, b) composition of council, c) basis of funding, 
and d) the capabilities of the Queen’s Project Team. 
Each of these factors is described briefly below. 


a Administration support 


The fact that the senior administrators in the 
municipalities strongly supported the proposed project 
was significant. It was this group which would have to 
devote valuable time to the goal and objective setting 
process and their eagerness was a definite signal to 
council that the proposed project had potential. 


b The composition of council 


The composition of the councils in the four 
municipalities was such that there was a fair degree of 
leadership, resolution, and uniformity of purpose. If a 
council had been traditionally split on major issues, the 
LGMP would, in all likelihood, have run into difficulty. 


c Basis of funding 


Basis of funding was also important. The four par- 
ticipating municipalities would pay 20% of the costs of 


8 Itshould be noted that while the cost outlay of $8,000 is small, the 
actual expenditure on the part of the municipality included other 
cost elements. These include the Project Leader’s salary and as- 
sociated expenses, office expense, the cost of the time spent by all 
managers in project related activity, etc. 


the Project with the Province paying the other 80%. In 

effect this would mean a cost outlay of some $8,000 per 

year. Thus, the investment in the Project was not sig- 
nificant and the potential benefits were large.® It should 

also be noted that, as a consequence of the small in- 

vestment, it is possible that members of council did not 
take the Project seriously. There is no evidence to sup- 
port this latter point; however, it should be kept in mind 
when setting up similar projects. 


d The capabilities of the Queen’s Project Team 


The council presentations indicated that the Queen’s 
Project Team had the necessary technical skills to un- 
dertake the Project. The description of developments in 
local government, using the ‘Circle Diagram,’ indicated 
that the Project Team had spent a significant amount of 
time studying related undertakings and had a good 
understanding of management of local government. 
Unfortunately, a major pitfall was not apparent to the 
Project Team at the outset. Goal and objective setting 
efforts require more external consultant time than had 
been anticipated. Although the Project Team was able 
to provide most of the required consultant time it is now 
felt that this has been a major factor in the failure of 
other programs. 


3 Other Municipalities 


Appendix 11 of this report describes the interest of two 
additional municipalities in the Project during the 
Ministry approval stages. One of these municipalities 
(Region A) requested that the Project Principals make a 
presentation to council. The purpose of the presenta- 
tion was to explain the proposed project to council and 
to determine the degree of support for such a project. 


The presentation to the council in Region A was not an 
effective one. Council did not obtain a good under- 
standing of the Project and the degree of interest was 
low. This presentation, although not effective, was im- 
portant because of the lessons learned, since it was 
made in advance of the presentations in the four Project 
Municipalities and had a significant impact on how the 
subsequent presentations were made. 


Appendix Iv contains some guidelines to consider in 
making council presentations. 
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C Fitting the Process to the Municipality 


In order to ensure that the Project was successfully 
implemented, certain key areas required sensitive con- 
sideration. The particularily important areas were: 


1 different perceptions of what the Project is and what 
it can do; and 


2 the fit between the LGmpP and other organizational 
activities. 


1 Differing Perceptions of the Project 


The purpose of the LGMpP is to assist managers in the 
performance of their jobs; therefore, for the Project to 
be successful the involvement and support of senior 
administrators was considered crucial. The Project 
Principals considered it most important to understand 
the perceptions of those key individuals who were in- 
fluential in having their municipalities become in- 
volved. If the perceptions of the Project for these indi- 
viduals were different than those of the Project Princi- 
pals, and their needs were not met during the early 
phases of the Project implementation, then the Project 
had little chance of success. 


For example, a senior administrator may see the LGMP 
as a means of facilitating a programmed budgeting 
system or for gaining greater management control. If, 
during the early stages of implementation these needs 
are not satisfied, or if the Project is not seen to be 
moving towards the satisfaction of these needs, frustra- 
tion and opposition could emerge.?® 


It is possible, when these perceptions are understood by 

the change agents, to change both the characteristics of 
the process and the perceptions or needs of the senior 

administrators to reach a satisfactory compromise. This 
in fact did happen, as will be outlined in more detail in 

subsequent reports. 


The perceptions of senior administrators can be ob- 

tained by both observation and interviewing and thus 
their needs can be identified. Some individuals are quite 
‘open’ regarding their perceptions. For others, it takes 
careful observation and inferences by the change agent. 


Following are some examples of perceptions of the 
LGMP, held by both elected and appointed officials in 
the Project Municipalities, which could have an impact 
on the Project in its later stages. 


a Anelected representative saw the LGMP as a method 
of getting citizens involved in the planning process. 
Questions at various briefing sessions were directed 
at public participation in goal and objective setting. 
The Dallas, Texas experience and similar experi- 
ences obviously related very directly to the 
individual’s needs whereas the LGMP process did not. 


b One senior administrative official saw the process as 
a way of moving the municipality’s financial system 
much more quickly towards a planned, program 
budgeting system (PpPBsS). The experience of 
municipalities which developed goals and objectives 
as a product of a PPB system had an impact on this 
individual’s thinking. 

c Achief administrative officer saw the LGMP process 
as a way to move the senior administrative group 
towards a corporate or team management approach. 
The fact that the senior management team would be 
working together in determining the goals of the 
various departments as well as the role of the senior 
management team was most meaningful to this indi- 
vidual. 


d Another senior administrator saw the LGMP as a 
method of improving the delegation within his own 
department. If the Project could improve delegation 
and thus leave the person more time to do longer- 
term planning, this person’s expectations would be 
met. 


e Other senior administrative officials and elected rep- 
resentatives saw the LGMP as a ‘common-sense’ way 
of improving the management and the decision- 
making processes of their municipality. If the Project 
could do this then it would be worthwhile. 


The above discussion does not imply that these percep- 
tions were not congruent with the aims of the LGmp. In 
fact, the last three illustrative perceptions are very much 
in line with the Project’s intentions. The initial two are 
more peripherial to the main thrust of the project, par- 
ticularly during the first two years. A preoccupation 
with control can, in fact, hamper the effective im- 
plementation of the program. 


2 The Fit Between the LGMP and Other 
Organizational Activities 


The LGMP encourages a comprehensive management 

system, integrating new ideas and ongoing management 
activities in complex and fast changing organizations. A 
sensitive understanding of these activities is needed to 
assess their impact on the change process and to en- 

courage an optimal interface. This may mean schedul- 
ing the changes so that they integrate smoothly with 

other activities. 


At the time the Project was approved, a number of other 


9 This discussion refers only to understanding the needs and percep- 
tions of those who were responsible for bringing the Project to 
their municipalities. As will be seen in the next publication, it is 
important to develop an understanding of the perceptions of all 
organizational members, both appointed and elected. 


events were occurring which were bound to have an 
impact on the Project. In London, a new Chief Admin- 
strative Officer had been appointed; a management 
consulting firm had been hired to undertake a study of 
the organization structure and the salary/classification 
system; a management committee of citizens had been 
appointed to examine the administrative-political 
structure of the city; a municipal election had been held 
and the members of the Board of Control who steered 
the Project through council did not run for re-election. 


This amount of activity, taking place at the time of 
initial implementation, resulted in a decision to post- 
pone the implementation of the Project at City Hall. 
The Project did proceed, however, within the Police 
Department. 


In the Regional Municipality of Niagara, the Project 
was ready to proceed at the same time as a consulting 
firm was reviewing the structure of the engineering 

department and the salary/classification system within 


the entire administration. Thus, the Project implemen- 
tation was delayed fora short period. In St. Catharines, 
a new City Administrator was appointed during the 
approval phase of the Project. Since he was solidly in 
agreement with the philosophy of the Project, no delay 
resulted. 


More will be said about the impact of these events in 
succeeding reports. The point has been made here that 

the timing and impact of other activities and events ona 
municipality must be anticipated and assessed as far in 

advance as possible, in order that they can be integrated 
within an overall management change process, such as 

the LGMP. 
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D Task Group and Project Leader Decisions 


This section deals with the decisions that were made 
regarding the municipality’s administration of the Pro- 
ject, that is, the formation of a Task Group and the 

appointment of a Project Leader. Decision areas will be: 


1 the council/administration mix of the Task Group 
members; and 


2 the position and role of the Project Leader. 


1 The Mix of Task Group Members 


Although all four Project Municipalities formed Task 
Groups, the Task Group of the Regional Municipality 
of Niagara was the only one which included elected 
representatives among its membership. This Task 
Group, which consists of the chairmen of the four 
standing committees, all department heads and the Pro- 
ject Leader, has worked very well. It is also noted that 
support for the Project at the elected level was greatest 
in the Region of Niagara during the early stages. One or 
more of the elected representatives on the Task Group 
attended all of the initial training sessions, and all have 
been actively involved in supporting the Project. 


This is not to say that the Project was significantly 
hampered by the lack of involvement of elected rep- 
resentatives on the Task Group in other Project 
Municipalities. Based on the experiences to this point, 
however, the Project Team would recommend that, 
unless there are strong negative reasons, elected rep- 
resentatives should be included on a Task Group. At 
least a few elected representatives become knowledge- 
able about the Project in that way and are better able to 
understand the contributions that council can make to 
the improvement of communication and management 
processes. 


2 The Position and Role of the Project Leader 


The effectiveness of the Project Leader has a major 
influence upon the successful implementation of the 
change process. This section presents an analysis of the 
position and role of Project Leader and includes: 


a the development of the concept of Project Leader; 
b the evolution of the role; 

c the extent of involvement in the Project; 

d the effect of organizational location; 


the characteristics which seem to influence Project 
Leader effectiveness; and 


oO 


f the initial training and development. 


a The Concept of a Project Leader 


Background investigations led the Queen’s Project 
Team to recommend the creation of the position of 
Project Leader or Project Manager for each of the Pro- 
ject Municipalities. This recommendation was based on 
the belief that a Project of the magnitude of the LGmp 
would require extensive local attention by a know- 
ledgeable and respected manager if it were to be im- 
plemented effectively. Further, it was felt that at least 
one individual from each municipality should become 
technically proficient as a trainer and adviser. The ex- 
periences of the Project Municipalities to date confirm 
that a Project Leader is crucial to any municipality 
introducing a similar process. 


Quite apart from the liaison relationship with Queen’s, 
the Project Leaders in the four municipalities played a 
very important role in the early stages of the Project. 
Their positions within the municipality allowed them to 
devote attention to the specific actions required in the 
interface between the Project and their own municipal- 
ity. To accomplish this they not only had to become 

familiar with the system of goals and objectives but also 
with the process of bringing about change in an effective 
manner. 


The creation of the position of Project Leader also tends 
to lend credibility to the process being introduced be- 
cause it indicates a commitment by top administrators. 
This helps to secure involvement and support through- 
out the organization. The organizational prestige of the 
individual selected is important in this regard. 


b The Evolution of the Role of the Project Leader 


The roles played by the Project Leaders in the four 
municipalities did not differ significantly even though 
the extent of involvement in the Project, the location in 
the organizational structure and the background and 
experiences of the Project Leaders differed considera- 
bly. That is to say the roles (or goal statements) deter- 
mined by the four Project Leaders were very similar; 
however, the way each Project Leader approached his 
role and was effective in achieving his goals varied 
considerably. The following provides examples of a 
Project Leader’s goal statements. 


PROJECT LEADER’S GOAL STATEMENTS 


To plan and develop the method of implementation and 
progress of the LGMP in conjunction with Queen’s Uni- 
versity and the municipal Task Group to ensure its 
success. 


To ensure that the Task Group, the Ministry, and 
Queen’s are fully informed and aware of all develop- 
ments concerning the program. 


To continually develop the knowledge and skills re- 
quired to provide expertise and leadership to the prog- 
ram participants. 


To devote sufficient time and energy to the program so 
as to meet the requirements of the program particip- 
ants. 


To provide information and publicity on the LGMP 
within the municipality to all interested parties. 


c The Extent of Involvement of the Project Leader 


The decision to designate an individual as a Project 
Leader raises the question of whether the position 
should be full or part-time. During the exploratory 
sessions with each of the Project Municipalities, the 
Project Team recommended that the Project Leader bea 
full-time position. 19 At that time it was felt that this 
position would be necessary for at least the first two 
years of the Project and possibly, if the municipality 
continued to develop the process to the extent originally 
envisaged, the position might be needed for the dura- 
tion of the Project. 


The Project Team realized that the employment of a full- 
time Project Leader, particularly when it involved the 
creation of a new position, was not without its difficul- 
ties. A major problem was the cost of a full-time posi- 
tion involving a person who was presently a senior 
member of the administrative staff. Further, the ap- 
pointment of a full-time person of such stature creates 
the problem of replacement for his present job and of 
his reintegration within the organization once the re- 
sponsibility ceases to be full-time. 


As has been noted, only one municipality (London) 
designated the Project Leader’s position as full-time. 
The City of St. Catharines appointed the Assistant to 
the City Administrator as Project Leader. This position, 
and the incumbent were already in place, and the task 


10 Full-time was defined as a person who would spend all, or at least 
75%, of his time on the Project. 

11 Itshould be noted that the initial Project Leader in St. Catharines 
devoted most of his time (before the start of the Project) to the 
management ofa federally funded Neighbourhood Improvement 
Program (Nip). After being appointed Project Leader he con- 
tinued to oversee the Nip although this took a smaller portion of 
his time. Once the Project got underway he spent 80-85% of his 
time on the Project and the remainder on the NIP or other periodic 
assignments. 


— 
to 


In Ottawa the decision was made to locate the Project Leader in 

the position of Manager, Administrative Services Branch, De- 

partment of Physical Environment. At the time of the Project 
approval this position was vacant. The Commissioner of Physical 

Environment considered the skills necessary for the Project 

Leader in making the selection of the new manager for the 

Administrative Services Branch. 

13 Over the course of the first year of the Project one of the part-time 
Project Leaders has spent an average of 40% of his time on the 
Project. The other part-time Project Leader has spent an average 
of 15% of his time on the Project. In the latter instance, however, 
the Project Leader had a larger support staff. 

14 Both St. Catharines and London hada change in the chief execu- 

tive office after the start of the Project. 


involved shifting responsibilities so that he could devote 
most of his time to Project tasks.14 


The remaining two municipalities both choose part- 
time positions. In both cases the decision was made by 
the individual who had been instrumental in involving 
his municipality in the Project. This decision to choose 
the part-time position was partially based on the fact 
that it would be difficult to get a full-time position 
approved. More important, however, was the fact that 
individuals making the decision had particular people 
in mind for the position of Project Leader and these 
persons, both of whom were senior administrative staff 
members, could not be spared on a full-time basis. 
Thus, this decision meant that the Project Leaders in 
Ottawa’ and the Regional Municipality of Niagara 
would also be actively involved in major management 
responsibilities. 


The experience to date indicates that the variable of 
Project Leader involvement, whether full or part-time, 
does not appear to be a critical variable in the effective- 
ness of the Project. The two part-time Project Leaders 
have been able to cope with the responsibilities of the 
job.13 This coping has included extensive delegation of 
non-Project as well as Project tasks, reliance on mem- 
bers of the Project Team, and general innovativeness in 
accomplishing Project related tasks. 


As far as the two part-time individuals are concerned 
the key seems to be the fact that they were good mana- 
gers to begin with and have been able to handle both the 
Project tasks and their own jobs. There is no question 
that the addition of the Project to their tasks has added 
significantly to the overall time demands of their jobs. 
Both individuals, however, are fully committed to the 
Project and are determined that it will progress in spite 
of the increased demands. The way in which the added 
burden is managed by these individuals over the longer 
term will be monitored closely. 


In summary, the experiences of the four Project 
Municipalities to date indicate that the Project Leader’s 
ability to get the job done is not related to full or 
part-time involvement. There would, however, appear 
to be a strong correlation between the job done and the 
ability of the individual. 


d The Effect of Organizational Location 


The experiences of the four Project Municipalities to 
date indicate that the most important consideration in 
locating the Project Leader is that he report to the 
person who was influential in initially involving the 
municipality in the Project. This person has a vested 
interest in ensuring that the Project is a success and has, 
in his own right, significant influence in the 
municipality.!4 


In summary, the Project Leader could be located any- 
where within the organization. The important dimen- 
sion is that he report to or work closely witha person of 
significant influence who is committed to the Project. 


e The Characteristics of the Project Leader 


Appendix v provides a brief biographical sketch of each 
of the four Project Leaders. These sketches indicate very 
different backgrounds. 
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An analysis of each of the Project Leaders, based on 
observations in a variety of situations, indicates that 
two characteristics appear to be important in an effec- 
tive Project Leader. The first characteristic relates to the 
individual’s background and experience; the second 
relates to the personal make-up of the individual. 


With regard to background and experience this can 
refer to either formal management education or experi- 
ence in municipal operations. Two of the Project Lead- 
ers had very little experience in municipal government. 
However, they did have a good understanding of man- 
agement concepts and practices and the application of 
such concepts and practices to municipal government. 
One had developed his understanding through formal 
schooling (a Master of Business Administration degree) 
and the other through extensive application of man- 
agement principles in another setting. 


One of the other two Project Leaders had a background 
that consisted of a sound educational background as 
well as six years experience in municipal administra- 
tion, five years at the provincial level and one in a 
municipal setting. 


The fourth Project Leader had relatively little back- 
ground in management theory per se, but had a wealth 
of background in municipal government, having oc- 
cupied a number of positions throughout his career. 
This experience plus a commitment to the processes 
being introduced has made this individual effective in 
carrying out the Project Leader role. 


In summary the Project Leader’s background is felt to 
be an important ingredient for a successful operation. 
This background can involve a solid grasp of manage- 
ment theory and how it can be applied, or can involve 
solid practical experience in municipal administration 
in a number of positions. Neither one of these two 
dimensions was found to be more important than the 
other. 


The second important characteristic is a more elusive 
one — that of the personal make-up of the Project 
Leader. The individual needs to possess a sense of 
maturity, an ability to work with and influence others, 
and a high degree of modest confidence in his ability to 


do the job. 


Ina job such as Project Leader, position power is of very 
little use. Rather, the ability of the person to develop an 
effective working relationship with his superiors, his 
peers in other departments, and with other adminis- 
trators is essential. Because he often has little position 
power he must sometimes assume power, which means 
that he must have a propensity to take risks. 


In terms of maturity, the individual should not be an 
overly sensitive person but must have an understanding 
of and belief in the Project and be able to perceive how 
various individuals see the process both at the adminis- 
trative and the elected levels. In other words, he must be 
a perceptive individual. He must also be a strong person 
who can withstand conflict and controversy because he 

must be able to answer criticisms and convey the mean- 

ing of the process to other people. 


One other characteristic which has become evident in 
observing the successful Project Leaders in action is that 
they have developed, each in their own way, a high 
degree of innovativeness. The Project Team worked 
with the Project Leaders, assisting them in becoming 
familiar with the goal and objective setting process and 
in finding ways to implement it in their municipalities. 
The Project Leaders, however, did a number of things, 
beyond those which were formally discussed, that have 
had a significant and positive effect on the Project in 
their municipalities. 


These innovative contributions have covered a broad 
range of activities from a periodic internal newsletter, to 
holding mini-seminars for lower level personnel, to 
briefing sessions for key elected officials, and so on. 


In conclusion, as can be seen, the Project Leaders can be 
very different people. Both their backgrounds and their 
personal make-up seem to be important ingredients, 
however, and are certainly crucial factors in the success 
of the change process. 


f The Project Leader’s Initial Training and 
Development 


As outlined in Part I, a one-week orientation seminar 
was conducted by the Project Team at Queen’s for the 
Project Leaders, as well as a number of other individuals 
in the Project municipalities and provincial government 
officials. The purpose of the seminar was, firstly, to 
familiarize the Project Leaders with a variety of ap- 
proaches to improving municipal government opera- 
tions and, secondly, to explore the goal and objective 
setting process in detail. 


In retrospect the seminar was successful in achieving its 

first purpose but not as successful in achieving the sec- 

ond. The participants left the seminar with a heightened 
awareness of how a variety of municipalities have fol- 
lowed specific approaches to improving their effective- 
ness (program budgeting, performance measurement, 
organization development, etc.), and why it is impor- 
tant to view these separate approaches as part of the 

overall process of goal and objective setting. They did 
not, however, leave with a clear understanding of the 
nature of the LGMP. This was in part due to the fact that 

not enough emphasis was placed on the LGmp and the 
fact that understanding really only takes place in the 

most effective manner once the actual process begins to 

evolve. 


The orientation session indicated the importance of 
having the Project Leader develop a general understand- 
ing of recent developments in the application of a vari- 
ety of approaches to the improvement of the operation 
of municipal government.}® 


15 As the Project developed, more specific training sessions were 
conducted for the Project Leaders to expose them to the more 
practical aspects of the LGMP. These sessions will be described in 
the second documentation publication. 
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Implications for Other Municipalities + 


Part Ill 


The previous part of this publication provided an 
analysis of the major events of the LGMP to 1974 and 
drew a number of conclusions relating to the introduc- 
tion of the LGMP processes in the four Project 
Municipalities. Each of these municipalities has its own 
unique characteristics and all are among the more 
populous municipalities in Ontario. One of the aims of 
the Project is to provide guidelines to other Ontario 
municipalities, not only with respect to the LGMP pro- 
cesses, but in relationship to the introduction of other 
types of organizational change. This part of the publica- 
tion attempts to provide a number of such guidelines. 


The suggested guidelines for other municipalities can 
either very specifically relate to the experiences of the 
LGMP or they can be more general in nature and relate to 
the management of organizational change in local gov- 
ernment. A number of the major areas of change have 
been identified in another LGMP publication.?” 


The broader more general approach will be taken 
throughout the various documentation publications to 
ensure, where possible, their relevance to other 
municipalities. Lessons clearly related to the LGMP ex- 
perience will be so identified. Where guidelines are 
more in the form of suggestions based on educated 
conjectures these also will be identified. 


In this initial part of the documentation the scope of 
comments will be largely limited to the early Lemp 
experiences and will deal with the perceived relevance 
of these experiences to other municipalities. 


This discussion of implications and guidelines for other 
municipalities will be divided into the following sec- 
tions: 


A The Applicability of the LGMP Process to 
Municipalities of Different Sizes: and 


B Municipal Decisions and Actions in Preparing for 
Organizational Change 


Section A will identify a means of classifying 
municipalities that will relate the LGMp methods to the 
different municipal classifications. Section B will iden- 
tify factors that municipalities must consider before 
implementing an organizational change process. 


16 The authors are indebted to Mr. T.J. Plunkett, Director, Institute 
for Local Government, Queen’s University, and Mr. W. Hooson, 
also of the Institute, for their helpful suggestions in this part of the 
report. 

17 The major areas of organizational change identified were: goal 
setting, performance measurement, management information 
systems, systems analysis, financial resource management, or- 
ganizational development and human resource management, 
labour relations, restructuring and reorganization, community 
data base, and the planning process. These developments are 
discussed in Developments in the Management of Local Gov- 
ernment: A Review and Annotated Bibliography, and can be 
ordered by using the Publication Order Form located at the end 
of the publication. 


A The Applicability of the LGMP Process to Municipalities 


of Different Sizes 


While it is accurate to say that each municipality is 
unique, it is also possible to find some general criteria 
whereby municipalities vary in a relatively uniform 
manner. Among these are population, number of emp- 
loyees, and political structure. 


Each of these criteria will likely have an influence on the 
type of organizational change process which will prove 
most effective for a particular municipality. Population 
does, however, appear to be the best index. Population 
has a major influence on several other criteria including 
number of employees, per capita income, number and 
quality of managers, number and complexity of prob- 
lems faced, etc. 


A rough rule of thumb is that a municipality will employ 
between eight and ten employees per 1,000 population. 
The number will vary somewhat by jurisdiction and by 
the different services offered by the municipality. 


Using this rule of thumb, a city with a population of 
40,000 would have approximately 350 employees. 
Further, this number of employees would suggest four 
or five department heads with perhaps a chief adminis- 
trative officer. Thus, this hypothetical municipality 
with five or six senior administrative officials has a need 
for overall administrative co-ordination and could be- 
nefit from LGMP experiences as well as many of the 
major organizational change processes outlined above. 
Smaller municipalities would probably not have the 
need for extensive administrative co-ordination, and, 
therefore, would not benefit from all the LGMpP 
methods. Certain processes should, however, be applic- 
able and beneficial to a large number of municipalities. 


To develop some insight into the applicability of the 
LGMP methods or other organizational change proces- 
ses to municipalities in Ontario, Table 11 was prepared. 
This table shows the number of municipalities in On- 
tario by population. Ontario has 30 lower-tier 

municipalities with a population of 50,000 or more. Of 
Ontario’s lower-tier municipalities 689 have popula- 


tions of under 10,000. The 30 municipalities with popu- 
lations of over 50,000 contain 62% of the population of 
the Province. 


The upper-tier municipalities in Ontario are shown 
separately on Table 11. While they are separate organi- 
zational units, their population figures are included, for 
the most part, in the 793 lower-tier municipalities. 


1 Applicability of the LGMP Processes 


The LGMP processes are relevant to municipalities, 
other than those involved in the Project, in three possi- 
ble ways. 


a A large number of the processes can be applied ac- 
ross the whole municipal organization, or a large 
part of that organization. In this instance all depart- 
ments and council would be involved in such a way 
that the processes involved are integrated to become 
the focal point for improvement and change in the 
municipality. 

b Some processes can be applied by individual mana- 
gers to their managerial jurisdictions. In the absence 
of the involvement of the organization as a whole 
such individuals can make use of some aspects of the 
process to improve their own effectiveness and the 
effectiveness of those who work for them. 


c Some processes can be applied to the area of intra- 
municipal co-operation between various jurisdic- 
tions in the same municipality. 


Each of these areas will be briefly examined. 
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TABLE II 
POPULATION OF ONTARIO MUNICIPALITIES 
(1974 DATA) 


Under 10,000- 25,000- Over 
10,000 25,000 40,000 50,000 Total 
Lower-Tier Municipalities 

Village, Towns, 
Townships and 
Improvement Districts 689 689 
Townships 18 
Cities and Towns 4] 


Cities 


Total 


Upper-Tier Municipalities 
Metro Toronto 
Regional Govts. 
Counties 


Districts 


Total 


Source: 


Municipal Directory 1975, Ministry of Treasury, Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs, Ontario. 


a Organizational Applications 


Applied across the organization, LGMP processes can 
contribute to better management in terms of overall 
direction, co-operation and co-ordination in the effi- 
cient and effective delivery of services. In this context, 
the processes would be developed and integrated 
throughout the entire organization over time, com- 
mencing with the senior management group. This de- 
velopment would, of course, require council approval. 
The extent of council involvement will vary from being 
kept informed to active participation. 


The senior management group would use the team 
building aspect of the process to develop inter- 
departmental co-ordination which in turn could lead to 
the initiation of methods directed towards the de- 
velopment of corporate objectives. These methods 
could be extended to other levels of management to 
provide better intra-departmental co-ordination and 
communication. An integral part of this process would 
be the provision of better information for individuals at 
all levels of the local government — both elected rep- 
resentatives and administrative personnel. 


As might be expected, the organization-wide benefits of 
the LGMP process are greatest for larger municipalities, 
that is those with populations of 50,000 or over. How- 
ever, there are benefits to be gained from organiza- 
tion-wide application to smaller municipalities, particu- 
larly in the areas of planning, and the development and 
utilization of adequate information for both council 
and the administration. 


b Individual Manager Applications 


The second application of LGMP processes is individual 
in nature. Regardless of the organization’s willingness 
or ability to make use of Lemp methods across the 
organization, the individual manager can do a number 
of things to improve his own effectiveness and thus the 
effectiveness of those under his direction. Each manager 
can develop goals and objectives to improve his opera- 
tion. He can also take steps to improve decision-making 
by obtaining and using better information, as well as 
initiating communication with other managers to im- 
prove processes and procedures in mutual support 
areas. 


The goal and objective setting process can be of assis- 
tance in assessing the pattern of delegation within an 
area of responsibility. By using goals and objectives for 
himself and his subordinates the manager can not only 
make the best use of his time but can also provide 
development opportunities for his subordinates. 


Individual managers can use LGMP processes in any size 
of municipality to improve their own management 
capability even when other managers do not see the 
need for improvement and do not get involved in the 
process. 


c¢ Intra-Municipal Applications 


A third way in which the LGMP processes may be relev- 
ant is in the area of intra-municipal co-operation bet- 
ween various jurisdictions in the same municipality. 

This use would involve a type of overall planning and 


co-ordination within the municipality (termed strategic 
planning by the LGmp). Organizations which would 
most likely become involved in such a strategic planning 
process would be the educational institutions, hospi- 
tals, utility organizations, police departments, libraries, 
and other community bodies, agencies and boards. The 
aim of such a planning process would be to develop an 
overall approach to the development of the community. 
The planning process would most probably be self- 
initiated (with the possible aid of advisers) and would 
be conceptually quite different from the currently exist- 
ing regional governments in Ontario. This third appli- 
cation of the LGMP process will be discussed in more 
detail in subsequent publications. 


2 Applications to Municipalities of Different Sizes 


Table 111 summarizes the organization-wide and indi- 
vidual manager application of LGMP processes by size of 
municipality using the population classifications de- 
veloped in Table 11. The discussion to follow is based on 
Table m1 and will examine the application of these 


processes under three headings: municipalities with 
populations of over 50,000, (30 in number plus 14 
upper tier municipalities); municip- 

alities with populations between 10,000 and 50,000, 
(74 in number plus the remaining 28 upper tier 
municipalities); and, municipalities with populations 
under 10,000, (689 in number). 


a Municipalities with Populations in 
Excess of 50,000 


Municipalities with populations in excess of 50,000 can 
effectively use most LGMP processes to improve overall 
organizational performance as well as individual man- 
ager performance. In Ontario there are 44 munici- 
palities in this group (the 30 lower-tier municipalities as 
well as Metropolitan Toronto and the 13 regional gov- 
ernments.) _ 


It is felt that these municipalities have the necessary 
number of managers so they can benefit from develop- 
ing an overall organizational or ‘corporate’ manage- 


TABLE Ill 


APPLICATION OF THE LGMP PROCESS 
TO MUNICIPALITIES OF VARYING SIZES 
(Lower Tier Municipalities Only) 


Applications of 


Size of Municipality by Population 


the LGMP Process Under 10,000 


Between 10,000-25,000 


Between 25,000-50,000| Over 50,000 


t — 


Individual Application 


Applications limited to for individual 
individual manager 
manager 


Application primarily 


Application to 
individual manager 
as well as his 
department personnel 


Application to 
individual manager 
as well as his 
department personnel 


Organizational 
Applications 


Concepts are 
applicable to 
guide coun- 


particularly 
in relation- 
ship with a 
Region & 
the Province 


= Se ee ae 

Number of 

Municipalities 689 52 
owes eee 


! i 
Concepts are applic- More specific Specific 
able to guide application (inter- Application 
councillors, part- departmental 
cillors particularly in co-ordination) 
relationship with 
a Region and the 
Province 
is 30 
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ment perspective.1® The senior administrative group in 

these municipalities can benefit from taking a corporate 
perspective as opposed to the traditional departmental 

perspective. The identification and resolution of corpo- 

rate issues will provide direction for the various levels of 
management below the senior management team. Also, 

the process provides better information for use in coun- 

cil policy formulation. 


One of the lessons which has been learned to date is that 
the LGMP methods, if they are to be used across the 
organization, must be developed and perceived as an 
integrated process and not seen as a variety of indi- 
vidual, seemingly unrelated techniques. One of its be- 
nefits is that the LGMP processes act as catalysts, draw- 
ing various parts of the organization together. 


Thus, while the LGmp uses goals and objectives as the 
primary form of intervention, the total process goes far 
beyond the development of goals and objectives. The 
development of meaningful performance measures, the 
refining of the management information system, the use 
of organizational development and human resources 
management processes, the evolution of a comprehen- 
sive or corporate plan, the possible revision of organiza- 
tional structure, are all part of the LGMP processes and 
are integrated into an overall process as the particular 
circumstances warrant. In order to achieve any real 
success there must be a focus similar to that developed 
by the temp for all organizational and management 
development processes in the municipality, which can 
integrate and combine all these efforts to improve man- 
agement. 


The introduction of an integrative process with the 
characteristics of the LGMP requires strong leadership 
and support from one or more influential individuals in 
a municipality which actively supports the process. This 
support is needed to stimulate interest and involvement 
in early development stages until such time as leader- 
ship and support at all levels develops throughout the 
organization. 


For continued support, of course, the process must meet 
some specific needs of managers at all levels including 
the elected representatives. In the case of the LGMP, 


18 The term ‘corporate’ refers to the overall management of the 
responsibilities which fall within the municipal councils’ jurisdic- 
tion. This term is discussed in the Project publication Develop- 
ments in the Management of Local Government, and will be 
referred to more extensively in subsequent publications. 


senior management must assume the integrative, co- 
ordinative function as the Project phases out. In other 
municipalities, senior managers must initiate the integ- 
rative process at the outset. 


As the next documentation report will emphasize, 
where the process is to be used in an organization-wide 
application, the starting point should be with the senior 
management group. An orientation-workshop can pro- 
vide a useful way to familiarize the senior management 
team with the principles of the process, and can provide 
an opportunity for them to determine where they are in 
their development and operation as a management 
team. With this internal team appraisal in mind, subse- 
quent workshops and counselling sessions can concen- 
trate on areas where improvement is needed. 


In summary, municipalities in this population category 
can use LGMP processes in an organization-wide sense. 
Smaller municipalities in this group (50,000 to 
150,000) can begin the measurement of performance in 
particular areas, whereas larger municipalities with 
more resources can develop more widespread and de- 
tailed performance measures and information systems. 
These larger municipalities should also consider the 
appointment of a Project Leader ona part-time, if nota 
full-time, basis. 


In addition to the internal leadership and stimulus, it is 
felt that there is a need for some degree of external 
influence or stimulus to get the process under way. In 
the LGMP this stimulus was provided by the Project 
Team from Queen’s University. The use of other 
sources of external stimulus will be discussed later in 
this section. 


In some large municipalities there may not be the per- 
ceived need or the necessary support to use the integra- 
tive aspect of a process similar to the LGMP across the 
organization. At the same time there may be one or 
perhaps more managers who can see the beneficial as- 
pects of the LGMP processes and who want to do some- 
thing on their own. 


In such situations, these managers can develop the pro- 
cess in their own departments, and use it to improve the 
management and performance of the department. The 
successful use of some of the processes in one depart- 
ment is bound to have an impact on other departments. 
Thus, over time, the processes could go from a depart- 
mental (or sub-departmental) application to a complete 
organizational application. 


b Municipalities with Populations Between 10,000 
and 50,000 


For cities and towns with populations between 10,000 
and 50,000, it is felt that methods similar to those 
developed by the LGmpP can be applied across the whole 
organization. 


Cities and towns in the 10,000 to 25,000 range, particu- 
larly those closer to 25,000, could use the goals and 
objectives process as a way of thinking. Municipalities 
in this population grouping are beginning to feel the 
need for more co-ordination among the various organi- 
zational units. Informal workshop sessions concentrat- 
ing on departmental and interdepartmental goals and 
objectives would likely result in benefits for the man- 
agement of the municipality. Further developmental 
work could include refinements to the information sys- 
tem both for council and administrative purposes. 


Time pressures on the department heads of these smal- 
ler municipalities are great, since they are called upon 
for a good deal of technical detail work, and it is likely 
that extensive outside assistance would be necessary. 
This matter will be discussed later in this section. 


Cities and towns in the 25,000 to 50,000 population 
grouping can benefit more directly from the organiza- 
tional application of goal and objective setting. In this 
population grouping there will probably be one or more 
professional persons (for example, an engineer and/or 
planner) at the senior management level, along with a 
Clerk-Treasurer and perhaps a Personnel Officer, all of 
whom could be operating under the direction of a Chief 
Administrative Officer. In such cases, given the neces- 
sary internal and external guidance and support, these 
municipalities can begin to develop a senior manage- 
ment group through the aid of LGMP processes. 


19 The Project Team has developed a set of training modules which 
may be useful as a reference for designing management training 
programs. 


The larger the municipality the greater the need will be 
for a systematic approach to the use of information. In 
most cases, however, managers will need better infor- 
mation and will require help in its development. Also, 
there will most probably be a need for the development 
of inter-municipal co-operation and also co-ordination 
and co-operation between various agencies in the 
municipality. The LGMP processes have relevance to 
these needs. 


c¢ Municipalities with Populations under 10,000 


The largest group of municipalities in Ontario is those 
with populations of under 10,000. The primary benefit 
of the LGMpP process for these municipalities would be at 
the conceptual and individual manager level. It would 
provide each manager with the opportunity to improve 
his own work through the clarification of his role and 
responsibilities. This could help with work delegation. 
In addition he could be provided with assistance in the 
development of more adequate information. The rele- 
vance of LGMP concepts for inter and intra-municipal 
co-operation, also applies to municipalities of this size. 


Such uses of LGMP methods would be beneficial but 
would require initiative and determination on the part 
of the manager. He would probably require assistance 
in applying the methods to his own position. For smal- 
ler municipalities this assistance could be offered 
through management development courses.!9 


These individual applications of the goal and objective 
setting process would also apply to the 18 townships 
with populations between 10,000 and 25,000, and to 
the 27 counties and one municipal district in Ontario. 
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B Municipal Decisions and Actions 


Organizational Change 


This section deals more specifically with the processes 
that require consideration by a municipality which is 
attempting to bring about organizational change. In the 
course of the early stages of the Project many new 
lessons were learned and older ideas verified. The fol- 
lowing is an attempt to draw together the most impor- 
tant factors. Represented are a number of needs which 
the Project Team believes must be considered before an 
organizational change process can be successfully im- 
plemented in a municipal government setting. The 
needs represented here are not intended to supercede 
the characteristics which Beckhard has outlined as 
being associated with successful organizational change. 
These characteristics, which were detailed in Part 11, are 
most useful for helping a municipality to gauge its read- 
iness for successful change. The intent here is to identify 
those needs which were found to be most important in 
the experience of the Project. They can be considered as 
complementary to Beckhard’s characteristics. 


The needs identified by the Project as being important 
prerequisites to implementation are as follows. 


1 The need for an understanding of and sensitivity 
toward the organizational environment. 


2 The need for involvement and an integrated ap- 
proach by the senior administrators. 


The need for involvement and approval of council. 
The need to designate resources over the long term. 
The need for a future oriented perspective. 

The need for an atmosphere that encourages change. 


The need for an internal co-ordinator or consultant. 
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The need for capable outside advisers. 


1 The Need for an Understanding of and Sensitivity 
Toward the Organizational Environment 


The Project Team has carefully studied a number of 
successful and unsuccessful projects and has concluded 
that most of the difficulties encountered by unsuccessful 
programs were due to methods of implementation. 
Such projects were introduced too quickly or failed to 
take a variety of considerations into account. Many 
projects, for example, failed to take into account the 
behavioural phenomena which occur as part of any 
change program. A number of attempted change prog: 
rams such as planned, program budgeting have not 
been successful because of the lack of sensitivity in 
adapting the change to the organizational environment 
on the part of the change agent. Often, standardized 
programs, which simply did not fit, were introduced 


in Preparing for 


into a local government organization with no local 
government adaptation. 


The Project Team felt strongly about the need for an 
in-depth understanding of the environment of the four 
Project Municipalities. Although the prime initial focus 
of the LGMP was on the setting of goals and objectives, 
the process was seen as being flexible and adaptable to 
the particular needs of each of the four Project 
Municipalities. As it has evolved, rather than having 
one LGMP there are in fact four LGMPs, each one varying 
to fit the needs of the relevant municipality. 


The differences have arisen partly because the original 
project strategy had to be adapted to fit in with the 
existing management practices. This adaptation is im- 
portant in order to preserve continuity. 

Given this degree of adaptation, it is very important to 
understand the municipality in which such a process is 
integrated and co-ordinated. This means understanding 
not only the systems which are being used by an organi- 
zation to accomplish the main tasks, or the organiza- 
tional climate at the time of implementation, but also 
understanding what other things are occurring at the 
same time as the project is being introduced. 


A sensitive understanding of these other activities, as 

well as an assessment of their impact on the process, will 
provide meaningful insight into how they can be inter- 

faced with the change program. 


It is also considered to be very important to assess how 
various key people see the process before the implemen- 
tation commences. The perceptions of the key people 
will influence their behaviour and actions during the 
implementation stages. The extent to which the process 
can be adapted to meet the needs of key individuals will 
go a long way toward obtaining continued managerial 
support. Of course, the perceptions of managers must 
be realistic and attuned to both long range effectiveness 
and to aims which the Project can achieve. 


Itis critical that both elected and appointed officials not 
expect too much too soon from the process. This being 
the case it is important to proceed very slowly and 
carefully and to develop an appreciation for the process 
over time. By following this strategy there will be less 
danger of managers developing unrealistic expectations 
about the Project’s ability to deal with a wide variety of 
problems in a short time period. 


In summary, for any change project, such as the LMP, it 
is critical that the external adviser (change agent) not 
only have a good understanding of the field of local 
government and of change-process alternatives, but 
also have a sensitive understanding of the municipality. 


2 The Need for Involvement and an Integrated 
Approach by the Senior Administrators 


As has been mentioned in Part 1 the Project Team was 
interested in having one municipality involved on the 
basis of only one or two departments, rather than hay- 
ing all departments involved in goal and objective 
setting at the outset. This was in order to assess the 
differences between municipalities using partial versus 
full approaches. 


The experience of the LGMP to date indicates that, while 
it is possible to develop a useful goal and objective 
setting process within one department, it is far more 
beneficial if all departments become involved at the 
same time. The reasoning which led to this conclusion 
will be discussed in more depth in subsequent analyses. 
Some initial observations at this time, however, may 
prove helpful to other municipalities considering the 
introduction of similar processes. 


Having all departments involved in the process means 
that all managers at the same level are introduced to the 
principles and practice of goal and objective setting at 
the same time. This aids greatly in having managers 
develop a common understanding and use of the pro- 
cess. Also, initial training workshops with all depart- 
ments present tend, not only to increase communication 
among departments, but also to highlight areas of 
mutual interest and concern. 


There is a high degree of interdependency between vari- 
ous operating departments and support departments 
such as finance and personnel. Workshops with all 
departments represented, help to increase awareness of 
each other’s problems and have the potential to im- 
prove co-ordination. It is vital that interrelated depart- 
ments understand not only their own goals but also the 
goals of other departments. This understanding is 
greatly facilitated by having all departments involved in 
this process. 


The importance of full involvement becomes apparent 
if there is a desire on the part of the Chief Administra- 
tive Officer and/or senior administrative group to move 
towards a corporate management or team management 
approach. Corporate management has received a great 
deal of attention recently. Whether or not 
municipalities have corporate goals and objectives it 
seems clear that there is a need for the development of a 
management approach which encourages and rewards 
co-operation among departments. Such co-operation is 
greatly aided by the existance of a senior management 
group. 


A more practical reason for encouraging full involve- 
ment is the frequency with which departments under- 
take duplicate programs, or buy duplicate equipment. 
For example, a planning department, an engineering 
department, and a fire department, might all be in- 
volved with the updating of similar information. A 
personnel function might be established within an 
operating department, or several departments might 
purchase small computers. An integrated cross- 
departmental approach to goal and objective setting 
would highlight these duplications. 


An integrated approach is also needed for the co- 
ordination of the various approaches to change and 
development which will take place across the organiza- 
tion, e.g. the budget processes may be changed to co- 
ordinate with user information and communication 
needs, or the financial objectives may be changed to fit 
in with the management objectives. The organization 
could develop a perspective which will allow for such 
cross-departmental integration. This means taking an 
overall approach to problem identification and solution 
rather than seeing them from a departmental viewpoint. 


An administration working as a team is better able to 
deal with modern problems that frequently cross tradi- 
tional departmental lines. It is also able to supply coun- 
cil with advice and recommendations which have the 
advantage of input from all administrative areas. The 
determination of goals and objectives on a corporate 
basis is almost completely dependent upon the existence 
of an administrative team which can supply co- 
ordinated recommendations to council. 


In summary, certain advantages accrue to munici- 
palities which involve all departments in the goal and 
objective setting process at the same time. This does not 
mean that it cannot work under conditions of partial 
involvement but influence upon other management 
areas will be limited in that case, since goal and objec- 
tive setting will not form part of a total management 
process. 


Where partial involvement is desirable it is essential that 
the main operating departments (public works and 
community development) be part of the process. Sup- 
port departments would not proceed too far on their 
own. 


3 The Need for Involvement and Approval of Council 


As noted previously, the LGMP was introduced at the 
top administrative level in each of the four Project 
Municipalities. It was concluded at the outset, and is 
still felt by the Project Team, that administrative famil- 
iarity with the process and support for the techniques is 
critical for successful implementation. Corporate man- 
agement behaviour must be initiated by full-time ex- 
perienced managers and they must supply alternatives 
and recommendations for approval and revision by the 
elected body. 


Thus, the education process, may begin with the ad- 
ministration, but elected support, leadership and un- 
derstanding is also crucial at an early date, preferably 
prior to implementation. 


The ultimate success of the LGMP, or processes similar 
to it, depends upon council approval, support and in- 
volvement. If an administration wishes to develop an 
LGMP approach in an organizational sense, and council 
can see some benefits, it is likely that council will at least 
give approval. However, before the process can include 
corporate planning and corporate goals and objectives 
approved by council, council’s full involvement with 
the process is necessary. This means that council needs 
to reflect a real interest and involvement in the im- 
provement of municipal management in general. 
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In all four Project Municipalities the administration 
was instrumental in initiating the process and getting it 
approved. However, processes similar to the LGmP can 
very well be initiated by members of council. Council 
members can develop the needed support and can play a 
very important role in overseeing and assisting in the 
development of the process in the municipality. 


In smaller municipalities, council, or certain individuals 
on council, will probably need to play a more active role 
in introducing the idea and supporting the process once 
itis started. Thus, the role of the elected representatives 
can be very important for smaller municipalities. This 
role can vary from giving encouragement to other coun- 
cillors and administrators to learn more about the pro- 
cesses, to discussions with members of the implement- 
ing staff and perhaps direct involvement in the im- 
plementation of the processes. This support could also 
include the approval of administrative attendance at 
management development seminars. 


Council members can play an important role in smaller 
municipalities in stimulating ideas and in pointing ad- 
ministrators in a certain direction. In larger munici- 
palities, although elected representatives can play an 
important part, much of the onus for stimulation may 
well rest with the administration. Council involvement 
in the LGMP subsequent to the approval stages is very 
important and will be discussed in subsequent reports. 


As far as gaining council approval is concerned, the 
importance of careful planning of the approval process 
for a project such as the LGMP cannot be over-stressed. 
The understanding and impression which members of 
council have of the process at the outset will carry over 
to the implementation phase, and it is important that 
impressions are based on accurate information. Time 
spent in discussing the pros and cons of different ap- 
proaches to, and aspects of, the approval process, 
would be time very well spent. 


To ensure council support, leadership and involvement 
it is important that elected representatives are involved 
in the decision-making team (Task Group) established 
to oversee and guide the change process. 


They are able to give input regarding the progress of the 
change process, its strengths and weaknesses. They are 
also able to indicate whether or not they have the re- 
sources to sustain a particular level of intensity and to 
guarantee their support for the implementation process. 


4 The Need to Designate Resources Over the Long 
Term 


Engineering a good fit between the change process and 
the existing management processes and attitudes is a 
long term task. A number of programs have not been 
successful because they attempted to move too quickly. 
It is important that a Project of this nature has a long 
term time frame. As far as the LGMP process was con- 
cerned successful integration into the on-going man- 
agement of the municipality was expected to involve 
three to four years of work. This meant that the de- 
velopment of the process in each municipality would 
require a considerable amount of time on the part of the 


Project Team, the Ministry, and the municipal adminis- 
trators (in particular the Project Leaders, and the Task 
Group or management team in each municipality). 


Organizational change does not just happen. It takes 

much time and energy. For it to be a success all those 

involved; consultants, managers and council need to 

think in terms of along term Project. If a municipality is 

preparing to undergo an organizational change process 
it must be prepared to devote the resources necessary 
for the success of that process over the long term. 


5 The Need for a Future Oriented Perspective 


As well as being prepared to devote resources over the 
long term municipalities need to think in terms of a 
future oriented perspective. When undertaking long 
term and relatively complex organizational change, 
municipalities should have a clear idea of what they are 
changing from and what ‘goal’ or ideal state of affairs 
they are trying to reach. This ‘ideal state’ must, of 
course, be achievable and realistic. 


In order to achieve this goal a change strategy must be 
established which is based on the present state of affairs. 
Consequently the municipality should have a well con- 
sidered assessment of this current state of affairs and 
know what it would like to change. 


6 The Need for an Atmosphere that Encourages 
Change 


An organizational change process can be easily stifled 
by an organizational atmosphere that does not encour- 
age change. It has been noted that for an administrator 
to accept the concept of organizational change and to 
work towards it means that he has a propensity to 
accept risk. Organizations should not assume that 
managers will continue to accept risk without potential 
rewards. 


For effective organizational change over the long term, 
organizers need to develop rewards for good managers 
and to ensure that the results of risk-taking (the ‘pay- 
offs’) are obtainable by the manager as quickly as possi- 
ble. A good feedback and reward system is necessary to 
create an atmosphere that encourages change. 


7 The Need for an Internal Co-ordinator 
or Consultant 


The Project Team found the Project Leader system to be 
an invaluable asset. It was considered a necessity to 
have somebody connected with the municipality who 
could provide both internal consulting services and in- 
formation flows and liaison functions externally to the 
Queen’s Team. When the change processes are being 
introduced by an external change agent the assistance of 
such an individual is considered crucial as a supporting 
mechanism. 


As far as the Project Leaders involved with the LGMP are 
concerned, the organizational location of the individual 
does not seem to be important. It was found, however, 
that it was important that he report to the person most 
influential in involving the municipality in the Project. 


The degree of involvement of the Project Leader, that is 
whether he was employed full or part-time, also does 
not seem to be important. However, the size of the 
municipality and its administrative staff as well as the 
extent of departmental involvement (all departments 
involved as opposed to one or two), must be kept in 
mind in considering the nature of the Project Leader’s 
job and the amount of time spent. 


For very large municipalities with all departments in- 
volved, the need for a full-time Project Leader will be 

greater. Consideration may also be given to the em- 

ployment of resource persons in each or most of the 

departments involved in the Project. 


Smaller municipalities are not likely to be in a position 
to consider a full-time position or even perhaps a major 
part-time position. Alternative courses of action for 
smaller municipalities are considered later in this re- 
port. 


The background of the Project Leader was considered 
to be important. The Project Leaders involved in the 
LGMP have a considerable background of management 
theory or management experience or both. Both of 
these backgrounds helped the Project Leaders to get the 
job done. 


The personality and management style of the Project 
Leader was considered to be important because, al- 
though he may have considerable responsibility for the 
success of the Project, he invariably has little authority 
to bring about organizational change. What is import- 
ant under these circumstances is his ability to develop 
effective relationships and to work with and influence 
others. 


The Project Leaders have found that they can work 
more effectively if they are given a clearly defined role 
by the top administrator. 


8 The Need for Capable Outside Advisers 


Discussions which the Project Principals at Queen’s 
University have had with a number of individuals, as 
well as their own experience with the Project, have led 
them to conclude that some form of external assistance 
is needed to help municipalities with launching and 
carrying out a process similar to the LGMP. This conclu- 
sion is based on a consideration of the roles which can 
be played by someone from outside of the organization 
(these were discussed in Part 1). 


Having decided that external assistance is desirable (or 
necessary), consideration must turn to the various types 
of assistance available. At the present time four primary 
sources of credible assistance have been identified. 
These are: 


a the Provincial Government; 

b universities and community colleges; 

c consulting firms; and 

d individuals from the Project Municipalities. 


Each of these types of assistance will be discussed 
briefly. 


a The Provincial Government 


The Province could provide technical assistance 
through the Ministry of Treasury, Economics and In- 
tergovernmental Affairs. To this point two individuals 
in the Advisory Services Branch are fully versed in all 
aspects of the Project and could provide technical assist- 
ance to other municipalities as well as a certain amount 
of external influence. Other Ministry personnel are 
familiar with the Project and their expertise could be 
utilized. 


b Universities and Community Colleges 


The second source of technical assistance is the various 
universities and community colleges throughout the 
Province. The Project Team at Queen’s has assembled 
an extensive bibliography and collection of material 
related to the Project and this could be made available 
to interested individuals at other universities and com- 
munity colleges. An advantage of such assistance lies in 
the likelihood that such institutions would be interested 
in the longer term dimensions of the LGMP process, as 
well as the fact that they may be interested in the evalua- 
tion aspects of the process. It will be recalled that the 
evaluation of the experiences of the four Project 
Municipalities is a very important part of the LGMP. 


It is important that individuals associated with univer- 
sities or community colleges which provide this type of 
technical assistance are both knowledgeable in man- 
agement and organizational development and in the 
field of local government. 


c Consulting Firms 


The third possible source of assistance is consulting 
organizations. There are wide varieties of consulting 
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firms both in terms of size and expertise. Firms with 
experience in both local government and organizational 
change could provide the necessary assistance in both 
the launching and the development of the process. The 
length of time in which a consulting firm could be 
included in any project is likely to be shorter than other 
possible sources of assistance because of the nature of 
their business. A different use of this source of assist- 
ance would be for a number of municipalities to com- 
bine in working with a consulting firm, thereby sharing 
costs and experiences. This might encourage longer 
term commitment from the firm and be financially ad- 
vantageous for the municipalities. This is particularly 
applicable to smaller municipalities with limited 
resources. ”° 


d Trained Municipal Personnel 


The fourth type of assistance would draw upon the 
experiences of the four Project Municipalities as well as 
other municipalities which have undertaken processes 
similar to the LGMP. These municipalities have de- 
veloped a valuable group of resource personnel who 
could be helpful in implementing similar processes in 
other municipalities. 


Assistance of this type could range from periodic assist- 

ance to an interested municipality, to the seconding of 
an individual from one of the Project Municipalities to 

another municipality for a period of time. Such assist- 
ance would probably require some financial consider- 
ations and security for the people involved. 


Other variations on this general theme could include a 
management exchange. An individual experienced with 
the LGMP process could be loaned to a municipality 
which is about to embark on a process similar to the 
LGMP.and this individual in turn could possibly be 
replaced by a person from the municipality undergoing 
change. 


This kind of exchange could be seen as a mutual benefit 
to both municipalities through the exchange of both 
Project and non-Project related experiences. In fact, 
management exchanges appear to have potential 
benefits for both individual administrators in larger 
municipalities and the smaller municipalities as a 
whole, whether or not LGMP related projects are under- 
taken. 


20 The Advisory Services Branch, Ministry of Treasury, Economics 
and Intergovernmental Affairs is currently conducting a study 
regarding the use of consultants in local government. 


Conclusion 


The observations and guidelines offered in this section 
of the report must be considered tentative and general in 
nature. Analysis of the LGmp in the four Project 
Municipalities must be further advanced before more 
specific suggestions can be extended to other 
municipalities and before processes can be more firmly 
outlined. 


As the LGMP continues to evolve and as the Project 
Team continues to test ideas on a wider group of indi- 
viduals, the suggestions offered in this section will be 
reviewed and updated in subsequent publications. 
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Appendix 1 
Project Goal and Objectives 


Project Goal 


The goal of the Local Government Management Project 
is to assist those involved in the delivery of local gov- 

ernment services to improve the efficiency and effect- 
iveness of local government operations through the use 
of a broadly conceived system of goals and objectives. 


Project Objectives 


Long Term Objectives 


1 


To develop by March 1978, in co-operation with the 
Ministry and the four Project Municipalities, a 
broadly conceived system of goals and objectives 
which will provide guidelines for the development of 
similar systems in local government organizations in 
Ontario and elsewhere. 


To assist each of the four Project Municipalities in 
the development and implementation of a goal and 
objective setting system during the period July 1974 
to March 1978. 


To complete an evaluation of the effectiveness of a 
system of goals and objectives in assisting both 
elected and appointed officials to better manage 
municipal organizations by March 1978. 


To complete, by March 1978, reference material 
which can be used by local governments wishing to 
implement all or various parts of a system of goals 
and objectives. 


Short Term Objectives 


1 


To commence the implementation of a system of 

goals and objectives in the four Project Munici- 

palities by: 

a examining and documenting the existing inform- 
ation and decision-making systems in the four 
municipalities by December 1974; 


b conducting workshops in goal and objective set- 
ting and the development of performance indi- 
cators at the departmental level in the four 
municipalities by the end of March 1975; 


¢ assisting administrators in the writing of goals 
and objectives and the development of perform- 
ance indicators in the four municipalities on an 
individual and group basis by assigning a member 
of the Project Team to each of the four 
municipalities; 


d assisting the four municipalities in establishing a 
preliminary set of departmental level goals and 
objectives by June 1975; 


e acting as a liaison among the four Project Muni- 
cipalities by using a variety of communication 
devices, including regular meetings of the four 
Project Leaders. 


To document the implementation experiences of the 
four Project Municipalities by: 


a making available by April 1975, a document des- 
cribing the implementation experiences of the 
Project Municipalities covering the period from 
the beginning of their involvement with the Pro- 
ject through to December 1974; 


b publishing yearly progress reports of the exper- 
iences of the Project Municipalities in developing 
and using a system of goals and objectives. 


To commence the evaluation of the system of goals 
and objectives by obtaining base line information as 
follows: 


a completing by December 1974, a study of the 
existing management systems in use in each of the 
municipalities prior to the start of the change 
process. Changes in these systems will be moni- 
tored over the course of the study; 


b determining the state of management practices in 
each of the municipalities by gathering inform- 
ation pertaining to the practice and impressions of 
local government officials by December 1974, 
and observing changes in these practices and im- 
pressions over the course of the Project. 


Appendix Il 


Description of the Local Government Management Project 


The purpose of this appendix is to describe in greater 
detail the earlier events of the LGMP from its inception to 
the point where the Project Leaders were appointed in 
each of the Project Municipalities. As an historical ac- 
count of the Project this description provides the reader 
with the background information upon which the 
analysis in Part tis based. The appendix is divided into 
three main sections: 


A development of the LGMP process; 
B municipal commitment to the Project; and 


C administrative and evaluative dimensions of the 
Project. 


Brief descriptions of the four Project Municipalities are 
provided at the end of this appendix in section D. 


A Development of the LGMP Process 


The Local Government Management Project had its 
beginning during the summers of 1971 and 1972. One 
of the Project Principals?! was invited to lecture on the 
topic of goals and objectives to participants of a week- 
long seminar offered by the Institute of Local Govern- 
ment at Queen’s University in the summer of 1971. 


Background work for this seminar revealed that very 
few North American or European municipalities were 
using formal processes of goal and objective setting. 
The dearth of experience and material in this area was 
surprising at a time when there were many references to 
a variety of management by objectives (MBO) programs 
in the private sector and to planned programmed 
budgeting systems (PPBS) at the federal and provincial 
(state) levels. A limited number of municipalities re- 
ported experiences with ppps. However, the literature 
search prior to the seminar which was held in 1972, did 
reveal that some municipalities were becoming in- 
terested in the objective setting processes. 


The participants at both the 1971 and 1972 seminars, 
(primarily senior administrators from municipalities 
across Canada) showed considerable interest in the 


21 As the proposed project gained momentum, the original Project 
Principal J.R. Nininger invited colleague V.N. MacDonald to 
join him in the next stages of development. Both Project Princi- 
pals are on the faculty of the School of Business, Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston, Ontario, and teach in the area of organizational 
behaviour and human resource development. Both have had 
extensive experience in working on and with organizations in 
processes related to the LGMP. 

22 It should be noted that senior administrative officials from the 
four LGMP Municipalities attended this exploratory session. 


topic of goals and objectives. It was clear that Canadian 

municipalities had very little experience with this area, 

and that this could be a very effective method of improv- 
ing the management of local government. 


The interest expressed at the Institute of Local Govern- 
ment seminars prompted certain individuals in the On- 
tario government’s Ministry of Treasury, Economics 
and Intergovernmental Affairs to promote an informal 
discussion with one of the Project Principals, regarding 
ways in which the theory and practice of goals and 
objectives could be introduced in a number of Ontario 
municipalities. It was concluded that a project involving 
the introduction of goals and objectives in four to six 
Ontario municipalities, over a three to four year period, 
had some potential. 


The inclusion of a number of municipalities was consi- 
dered necessary so that the implementation experiences 
could be monitored in municipalities differing in size, 
administrative structure, and jurisdictional responsibil- 
ity (upper and lower-tier municipalities). The three to 
four year time period was considered essential because 
it would take at least this period of time to develop a 
comprehensive management process at all levels of the 
municipality. 


The proposed Project was recognized as a large under- 
taking. It would require a significant commitment from 
the Ministry, an extensive effort by a university-based 
research team, which would oversee the Project and 
carry out the important task of training, documenting 
and evaluating the implementation experiences, and a 
substantial commitment on the part of the participating 
municipalities. 


These preliminary discussions indicated that the idea of 
such a Project was well worth exploring. The next stage 
was to obtain a preliminary reading on the possible 
interest in such a Project from a number of 
municipalities. 


Exploratory Session 


The Ministry hosted a one day briefing session in 
November, 1972, for the purpose of determining possi- 
ble municipal interest in becoming involved in a long 
term Project. Senior administrators from twelve On- 
tario municipalities were invited to the session.2? 


The meeting centred on an in-depth discussion on the 
topic of goals and objectives, including the applicability 
of the process to municipalities, and an assessment of 
municipal interest in becoming involved in a long term 
project. 
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The Next Step 


The exploratory meeting indicated, both to Ministry 
officials and to the Project Principals, that interest was 
sufficient to warrant an in-depth examination of the 
potential for a long term project. 


As a next step, the Ministry agreed to underwrite a 
study, to be conducted by the Project Principals, which 
would examine the extent to which municipalities in 
North America, England, and Europe had become in- 
volved in goal and objective setting. This investigation 
concluded in June, 1973, with a seminar for municipal 
administrators that described the results of the back- 
ground search, and outlined the nature of the proposed 
Project in more depth. 


Background Search 


The Project Principals hired two researchers to assist 
them in a review of the literature and an investigation of 
the state of the art of goal and objective setting systems 
in municipalities. 


What started asa relatively well defined investigation of 
the state of practice and research in goal and objective 
setting quickly evolved into a multi-faceted study of the 
application of a variety of managerial improvement 
processes to municipalities. The Project Principals de- 
veloped a framework to help them to describe their 
findings. The framework depicts various approaches to 
the improvement of municipal management.?9 It 
rapidly became clear that each of these approaches, 
represented by a circle diagram, concentrated on parts 
of the total management process to the exclusion of a 
number of others. 


For example, the area of goal setting in municipalities 
was one such part. It was found that a number of 
municipalities were concentrating their efforts on broad 
goal setting with public participation. Dallas, Texas 
was given as an example of such a municipality. 
Another part represents the area of performance meas- 
urement. A number of municipalities, as well as the 
Urban Institute, and the International City Manager’s 
Association in the United States were evolving systems 
of performance measurement. Similarly, the National 
Training and Development Service in Washington, and 
a number of municipalities, were involved with organi- 
zational development activities. 


The background study involved a detailed investigation 
into each of the various approaches depicted in the 
framework. This involved contacts with a number of 
municipalities in North America, and other 
municipalities, institutes, and associations in Europe. 


The background study had a significant impact on the 
development of the LGmp. The LGMP was designed to 
have implications for all areas of management and, 
therefore, incorporated useful portions of the narrower 
approaches currently in vogue.” 


The June 1973 Seminar 


As mentioned previously, the background study con- 
cluded with a further seminar in June, 1973. This semi- 
nar consisted of a review of the practices investigated 


and a description of the proposed Project. It was an 
opportunity to obtain further indications of municipal 
interest in the proposed Project. A cross-section of Ont- 
ario municipalities were invited to send representatives 
to this seminar. Thirty-three senior administrators (re- 
presenting sixteen municipalities) attended. 


The first part of the seminar was devoted to a discussion 
of the background investigation referred to above. This 

was aided by two case studies (Dallas ‘A’ and New York 
City)?5 written specifically for the seminar. The latter 
part of the meeting was devoted to a description of the 

proposed Project. 


The Project Principals wanted three to six municipal- 
ities to become involved in a three to four year Project 
based on the implementation of a broadly conceived 
process of goal and objective setting. The number of 
municipalities, and the time period, were important 
because the Project Principals wanted to: 


1 implement a process of goal and objective setting 
simultaneously in a number of municipalities in 
order to compare experiences, document, and 
evaluate that implementation; 


2 implement the process in more than one type of 
organizational structure, and document and 
evaluate that implementation; 


3 implement the process in cases where all municipal 
departments in one municipality were to be involved 
in the process, as well in at least one case where only 
one or two departments were to be involved; 


4 implement the system at the regional and city level; 
and, 


5 study the implementation experiences over an ex- 
tended period of time so that longer term system and 
behavioural changes could be measured. 


In explaining the proposed Project to the seminar part- 
icipants, three points were stressed. 


1 The Project Principals and a team from the Univer- 
sity (to be referred to hereafter as the Project Team) 
would undertake the overall training responsibilities 
in the introduction of the system, as well as the 
responsibilities for the documentation and evalua- 
tion phases of the Project. The Project Team would 
work closely with a Project Leader appointed by the 
municipality. The Project Leader would co-ordinate 


23 The framework shown in Diagram 1, referred to as the ‘circle 
diagram’ was very useful during the early stages of the Project to 
describe the various developments in local government manage- 
ment. Such a framework does, however, have certain limitations 
and is not presently used by the Project Team. 

24 A description of the various approaches described above, to- 
gether with examples, and an annotated bibliography of de- 
velopments in the field of municipal administration is contained 
in the LGMP publication Developments in the Management of 
Local Government. The order form on the last page of this 
document may be used to obtain a copy of this publication. 

25 The Dallas ‘A‘ and ‘B’ cases describe that city’s experience with 
public participation in goal setting. They can be ordered by using 
the Publication Order Form found at the end of this document. 


The Dallas ‘A’ case describes events from 1965 to 1972, while the 


Dallas ‘B’ case describes events from 1972 to 1974. The New 
York City case, which examines that city’s use of a productivity 
measurement program, has not been published, but can be ob- 
tained by contacting the authors. 


the implementation and also undertake subsequent 
training and counselling sessions. 


2 The Ministry of Treasury, Economics and Inter- 
governmental Affairs would assume responsibility 
for the funding of the proposed project and would 
act in a co-ordinating capacity. The Ministry would 
ensure that the experiences of pilot municipalities 
were communicated to other Ontario municipalities. 


3 It was recognized as being important to undertake 
evaluation research to determine the extent to which 
the process was having an impact on the pilot 
municipalities. Accordingly, evaluation instruments 
would be administered before the process started 
and periodically thereafter to measure various as- 
pects of the change process. 


Those present at the seminar expressed a high degree of 
interest in the overall area of goal and objective setting, 
and a significant number indicated that they would 
recommend involvement of their municipalities in the 
proposed Project. Because the seminar was seen as 
being highly successful, and the interest in a proposed 
Project sufficiently high, discussions concerning a 
multi-year, multi-organization study seemed to be the 
next logical step. 


Thus, the conclusion of the seminar marked the end of 

the second stage of an incremental testing of the Project 

concept and the degree of commitment to the proposed 
Project on the part of the Ministry, potential participat- 

ing municipalities and the University team. The next 

stage involved the submission of a formal Project prop- 
osal to the Ministry. 


Submission of a Project Proposal 


As a follow-up to the two day seminar, the Ministry 
asked municipal representatives to indicate in writing 
their degree of interest in the proposed Project. Of the 
sixteen municipalities represented at the seminar, dele- 
gates from twelve responded to the Ministry request, 
with nine of the twelve expressing a high degree of 
interest in being considered as one of the Project 
Municipalities. At the same time the Ministry requested 
that the Project Team submit a proposal for a long term 
Project designed to implement a goal and objective 
setting system in three to six municipalities over the 
next three to four years. 


The proposal, describing the system of goal and object- 
ive setting, the implementation process, the document- 
ation and research component and means of funding, 
was submitted in July of 1973. Three levels of funding 
were suggested — the levels differing depending on the 
number of municipalities involved in the Project. 


The Project Principals recommended that the inter- 

mediate level of funding be adopted. This level called 
for the involvement of four or five municipalities in the 
Project over a four year period. At least two of these 
municipalities would be committed to involvement ona 


26 The fact that other municipalities did not maintain an active 
interest in the Project was not a reflection of their desire. Rather, 
for a variety of reasons, other municipalities were not in a posi- 
tion to become part of the Project at that particular time. 


municipal wide basis; that is, all departments would 
become involved in the process. 


Further, at least one of the municipalities would need to 
be committed to having the process implemented in 
only one or two operating departments. Finally, at least 
one of the municipalities would be a regional govern- 
ment. 


As mentioned earlier, the reason for establishing these 
guidelines was to allow the Project Team to study the 
implementation experiences under differing circums- 

tances. 


Approval of the Project 


The Ministry agreed to continue to support the Project 
Team on an interim basis until the proposal for a long 
term Project was approved by the cabinet. 


As it turned out, the approval stage took considerably 
longer than was anticipated by the Ministry and the 
Project Principals. Approval for the Project by the 
cabinet was not received until May, 1974. The scope 
and nature of the Project caused a longer than usual 
review process within the Ontario government. This 
additional time allowed the Project Team to develop an 
informal relationship with interested municipalities, to 
undertake further background research, and to develop 
a deeper understanding of the process which would 
form the basis of the Project. 


Cabinet approval of the Project included the funding 
terms. These terms stated that the Province would pay 
80% of the first year costs, the participating munici- 
palities would pay the remaining 20%, and that the 
Project would be funded on a year to year basis. 


The next step was to secure a definite commitment from 
the municipalities regarding their involvement in the 
Project. This process is described in the next section. 


B Municipal Commitment 


The November, 1972, and June, 1973 seminars, clearly 
indicated that there was considerable municipal interest 
in a long term management improvement Project. Let- 
ters to the Ministry following the June, 1973 seminar, 
were a confirmation of this desire to become involved. 
Six municipalities displayed an active interest in this 
Project from June, 1973, to May, 1974, when it was 
approved.?6 


This active interest was expressed through inquiries to 
the Ministry as well as to the Project Team. The Project 
Principals discussed the Project with senior adminis- 
trators, and some of the councils in each of the six 
municipalities during the approval period. 


These discussions, as well as certain events which took 
place during the approval period, played an important 
role in the eventual commitment to the Project by the 
four participating municipalities. Because of their im- 
portance, these discussions and events will be described 
in some detail for the participating municipalities as 


well as for the two municipalities which did not become 
involved. 
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The Four Project Municipalities27 


The sequence of events which took place in each of the 
Project Municipalities during the approval period is 
different. For this reason, each municipality will be 
described separately.?® 


THE REGIONAL MUNICIPALITY OF NIAGARA 


The Region was represented at both the November, 
1972, and the June, 1973 seminars. The Finance Direc- 
tor attended both sessions and was accompanied at the 
1973 seminar by the Planning Director, the Public 
Works Director, and by one of his immediate subordi- 
nates. The Regional Niagara representatives expressed 
a high degree of interest in the proposed Project and 
took immediate steps to comply with the Ministry’s 
request for letters of interest from the municipalities. 


Following the June, 1973 seminar, the Directors of 
Planning, Engineering, and Social Services recom- 
mended the approval of the following resolution by 
their respective standing committees of council. 


That the Regional Municipality of Niagara express 
keen interest in the development of a management 
program as a staged Project of its departments in 
co-operation with the Ministry of Treasury, 
Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs, and 
Queen’s University. 


The four standing committees approved the resolution 
and it received formal approval by council in July, 
1973. Approval of the resolution was council’s first 
exposure to what was to become the LGMP. 


Following council’s approval, the Director of Engineer- 
ing acting as the Region’s liaison person with the Minis- 
try and Queen’s University, communicated with the 
Director, Advisory Services Branch of the Ministry in- 
dicating that the Region wished to have all departments 
involved in the proposed Project. 


Given this degree of interest, the Queen’s Project Team, 

indicated a willingness to present their proposal to the 
senior administrative group and council. The Director 
of Engineering responded with an invitation to discuss 

the Project with the senior administrative group, and 
suggested that if a presentation were to be made to the 

elected representatives, then it would be best to make 

presentations to each of the four standing committees 
rather than to council as a whole. 


In November of 1973, one of the Project Principals met 
with the senior administrative group of the Region to 
describe in some detail the nature of the proposed Pro- 
ject. This included an outline of a system of goals and 
objectives, a proposed implementation schedule, ap- 
proximate costs, the necessity for and the role of an 
internal Project Leader and an internal Task Group. 


Following the meetingwith the senior administrators 
the Director of Engineering submitted a report to the 
Public Works and Utilities Committee informing the 
Committee of recent developments, restating the 
administration’s continued support for the proposed 
Project, and recommending that the Ministry be ad- 
vised of the Regional Municipality of Niagara’s con- 


tinued interest. The Committee report was subse- 


quently approved by the Regional council in December, 
1973: 


In May, 1974, representatives from Queen’s and the 
Ministry attended a meeting of the Committee of De- 
partment Heads to advise the Region that the Ministry 
had entered into an agreement with Queen’s University 
to carry out a Project in selected Ontario municipalities. 
Given the Region’s interest it was suggested that, fol- 
lowing council’s approval, a Project Task Group be 
organized. 


It was decided that the Task Group would consist of an 
elected representative from each of the four standing 
committees, all Department Heads and the Project 
Leader. The purpose of the group would be to assume 
responsibility for the direction of the Project within the 
municipality, and to provide aid to administrators, 
where necessary, through the Project Leader. The Task 
Group would play an important role in identifying 
problems and in working with the Queen’s Project 
Team to determine the nature and pace of implementa- 
tion of the Project in the Region. 


A report, containing the resolution approving Regional 
involvement in the Project and the establishment of a 
Task Group, was forwarded to all standing committees. 
By the end of May the standing committees had ap- 
proved the report and it was presented to Regional 
council on June 6, 1974. 


The Director of Engineering initiated the next step in 
the process by arranging the first meeting of the Task 
Group. The purpose of this meeting was to elect a 
Chairman, appoint a Project Leader, and discuss the 
purpose and role of the Task Group. 


As a result of the meeting, one of the four elected 
representatives was chosen as the Chairman of the Task 
Group. Another elected representative was chosen as 
Vice-Chairman. A mid-level administrator from the 
Public Works Department was appointed as the Project 
Leader. 


The Chairman, selected by the other three elected re- 
presentatives on the Task Group, was chosen because of 
his interest in the Project, his background as an adminis- 
trator, and because his recently retired status would 
enable him to devote considerable time to the Project. 
The Chairman of the Task Group was Vice-Chairman 
of the Finance Standing Committee. The Vice-Chair- 
man of the Task Group was Chairman of the Public 
Works Committee. 


The Project Leader held the position of Public Works 
Co-ordinator and it was determined that he would re- 
tain that position while devoting a large portion of his 
time to the Project. The choice of the Project Leader was 


27 For those readers not familiar with the four Project 
Municipalities, a brief description of each municipality can be 
found at the end of this appendix. 

28 For reason of space these descriptions are presented in summary 
fashion. The descriptions have been prepared from detailed 
working papers on each municipality. Readers interested in 
further information are encouraged to contact the Project Lead- 
ers in the municipalities, the Project Team or the Ministry. 


largely influenced by the role which the Director of 
Engineering had played in the evolution of the Project’s 
approval and the fact that Public Works was the largest 
department in the Region. 


THE CITY OF ST. CATHARINES 


Representatives of the City attended both the 
November, 1972, and June, 1973 seminars. At the 
1972 seminar, the City Administrator expressed a high 
degree of interest in the proposed Project, and saw a 
system of goals and objectives as doing two things: 


1 providing a means for looking at the municipality in 
an overall context rather than on a piecemeal or 
departmental basis; and 


2 providing a means for training the administrators in 
modern management techniques. 


The City Administrator maintained a strong interest in 


the proposed Project following the November seminar. 


In December, 1972, as part of a council meeting, he 
discussed informally with council the appropriateness 
of a system of goals and objectives. This was council’s 
first exposure to what would become the Lemp. In 
addition he maintained contact with the Project Princi- 
pals and the Ministry, expressing his support for a 
possible Project, and encouraging its continued de- 
velopment. 


Three members of the St. Catharines Senior Manage- 
ment Team, the City Administrator, the Treasurer and 
the City Engineer, attended the June, 1973 seminar. At 
this seminar the City Administrator indicated that he 
would like to see St. Catharines involved in a program 
of goal and objective setting, regardless of whether or 
not the Project received financial support from the 
Ministry. 


Following the June, 1973 seminar, the City Adminis- 
trator discussed the developments to date with council. 
He recommended to council that the city formally state 
to the Ministry an interest in becoming involved in the 

Project and subsequently wrote to the Ministry expres- 
sing the desire of St. Catharines to become involved in 
the proposed Project with all departments. 


Periodic correspondence was exchanged between the 
City Administrator and the Project Team at Queen’s. In 
anticipation of the Project being approved, the City 

Administrator forwarded basic information on the city. 


In November, 1973, one of the Project Principals visited 
St. Catharines to meet with the Senior Management 
Team and to explain the proposed Project. During this 
visit he also met the Mayor of St. Catharines, who 
indicated strong support for the Project. 


In January, 1974, the City Administrator announced 
his decision to leave the City of St. Catharines to accept 
a position as administrator of one of the new regional 
governments. In April, 1974, council appointed a new 
City Administrator, from outside the city, who had 
served as a member of City council in his former com- 
munity for five years. 


The Project Principals met with the new City Adminis- 
trator in May, 1974. By this time the Project had been 


approved by the Ministry. Since his arrival in St. 
Catharines, the new administrator had familiarized 
himself with the development of the Project and found 
himself in complete agreement with its aims and objec- 
tives. 


At this meeting the selection of the Project Leader and 
the composition of the Task Group were discussed. A 
number of individuals were considered for the position 
of Project Leader by the Senior Management Team. 
After considerable discussion, the Assistant to the City 
Administrator was selected as the Project Leader. 


The Assistant to the City Administrator had joined the 
City in May, 1973, following the completion of his 
Master of Business Administration degree. His first 
duties had involved overseeing the implementation of 
the Neighbourhood Improvement Program (NIP). His 
appointment as Project Leader meant that he would be 
dividing his time between the Nip and the LGMP. 


Initially, the Task Group was to consist of both ap- 

pointed officials and elected representatives, as recom- 
mended by the Project Team. After further considera- 
tion, however, the Senior Administrative Team decided 
that it should undertake the role of the Task Group. 


Plans for obtaining council’s approval for the Project 
were also discussed at the May, 1974, meeting. It was 
agreed that the City Administrator would present a 
report to council with a resolution that the City enter 
into an agreement with the Ministry for the purpose of 
becoming one of the Project municipalities. 


Subsequent to this meeting it was suggested that rep- 
resentatives of the Project Team make an initial presen- 
tation to council in order to familiarize them with the 
proposed Project. The meeting was held on the evening 
of June 25, 1974. The administrative staff were invited 
to attend this session and the majority of them did so. 
An overview of the Project was presented and questions 
posed by various members of council were answered. 
Both the Mayor and the City Administrator voiced 
strong approval for the Project. This meeting was 
council’s first formal exposure to the LGMP. 


On July 2nd, council gave first reading to a proposal to 
enter into an agreement with the Ministry and Queen’s 
University to carry out the first phase of the Project. 
Council also approved the formation and composition 
of the Task Group. The Project was formally approved 
by council on September 9, 1974. 


THE CITY OF LONDON 


The City of London was represented at the November, 
1972 seminar, by the Chief Administrative Officer, who 
expressed strong support for a possible Project and 
outlined London’s experiments with goals and objec- 
tives. He felt that a Project such as the one proposed 
would be very helpful to London. 


London’s experimentation with the process of goal and 
objective setting had its beginnings at the Institute of 
Local Government seminars described earlier in this 

section of the report. Seminar participants from Lon- 
don reported back to the administration and council on 
the topic of goal and objective setting. A series of discus- 
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sions ensued which culminated in City council approv- 
ing in principle the formation of a Goals and Objectives 
Committee on September 9, 1972. The terms of refer- 
ence of this committee were to draft preliminary goals 
and objectives for the capital and operating budgets. 


The Goals and Objectives Committee consisted of the 
Mayor, the four members of the Board of Control, and 
the Chairmen of the four standing committees or their 
alternates. No appointed officials were members. The 
composition of the committee was later changed to 

include only two members from the Board of Control. 


The committee had an initial meeting in November, 
1972, with the first working session being held in 
January, 1973. At this meeting the committee agreed to 
review seven service areas with a view to establishing 
draft goals and objectives for use in the 1974 budget. 
The topic of citizen input on the draft goals also was 
discussed. It was decided that citizen input should fol- 
low the release of the draft goals and should be in the 
form of written briefs as opposed to delegations. 


The committee met a number of times during the early 
part of 1973. During these meetings the committee 
reviewed the goals, objectives, and progress of various 
programs. The committee was also kept advised of the 
progress of the provincially supported Project. 


The Goals and Objectives Committee authorized three 
administrators to attend the June, 1973 meeting, to 
confirm to the Ministry and Queen’s that London was 
interested in becoming one of the Project Municipalities 
should the Project be approved. At this meeting the 
London representatives — the City Clerk, the Finance 
Commissioner, and the Deputy City Engineer — 
explained that, because of the council’s active interest in 
goals and objectives, it was important to determine 
council’s role in the proposed Project. This point was 
discussed at some length. 


The administrators reported back to the Goals and 
Objectives Committee that London would very likely 
be one of the Project Municipalities, and recommended 
that the Project Principals from Queen’s be invited to 
London to discuss the proposed Project. This meeting 
was held on July 19th and was attended by members of 
the committee, other members of council, and depart- 
ment heads. 


The Project Principals discussed the nature of the prop- 
osed Project in some depth and answered questions 
which came primarily from members of council. It was 
explained that the process should commence at the 
senior administrative level. Once administrative goals 
and objectives were established it would be appropriate 
to involve the elected representatives in the establish- 
ment of council goals and objectives. Further, the com- 
mittee was told that it was important that the administ- 
ration establish the necessary information system to 
serve as an input to council objectives. 


In October, 1973, as a result of a number of difficulties 
the Goals and Objectives Committee was experiencing, 
the committee was disbanded. The functions of the 

committee were taken over by the Board of Control. 


In April, 1974, a special meeting of the Board of Con- 
trol was held to evaluate the status of London’s goal and 


objective setting program. There was considerable dis- 
cussion of council’s goals and objectives and of the fact 
that the Queen’s Project was proposing to operate at the 
administrative level, at least for the first year or two. 


One board member expressed the view that it was im- 
portant to develop a set of council goals and objectives 
as soon as possible. Such goals and objectives would be 
a valuable aid in the establishment of the annual budget 
which, it was proposed, should be restructured on a 
program basis. To accomplish this task it was suggested 
that a resource person from a local university be re- 
tained to assist council. 


Other discussion included the idea of establishing 
community goals with public participation, the neces- 
sity of obtaining provincial funding for goal and objec- 
tive setting activities, and the amount of administrative 
time such a program would take. 


Towards the end of April, the Project Principals at- 
tended a meeting of the Board of Control to provide an 
up-date on the Project and to answer questions from 
board members. The discussion centred around two 
points; the desire on the part of some Board members to 
have the Project take the direction of a planned- 
program-budgeting system; and the question of 
whether or not the public should be involved in the goal 
and objective setting process. The Project Principals 
expressed the view that neither of these approaches 
were compatible with the Project during its early stages. 
It was stressed that too much change over a short period 
of time could be disruptive to the organization as wellas 
to the Project. 


In early May, 1974, the Ontario government gave for- 
mal approval to the Project and on May 6th City council 
resolved to enter into an agreement with the Ministry to 
develop and implement a system of goals and objectives 
covering all municipal departments. 


Considerable discussion took place over the next month 
regarding the Project Leader’s selection, location in the 
organization, and reporting relationship, as well as the 
Task Group’s composition and reporting procedures. 
There were differing views whether the Project Leader 
should be located in a department or whether he should 
report directly to the chief administrative office. 


At first it was agreed that the Task Group should consist 
of both administrators and elected representatives. 
There were differing views, however, in respect to the 
number of members of the Task Group as well as to its 
reporting relationship. As discussion on various aspects 
of the Project continued, it was decided, with the con- 
currence of the elected representatives, that the Task 
Group would consist of administrative personnel only. 
This decision was based on the feeling by at least two 
administrators that joint committees were generally in- 
effective because administrators had insufficient input. 
Regular reports on the Project would be submitted to 
the elected officials. 


In August, the three likely candidates for the position of 
Project Leader, members of the Finance, Engineering 
and Planning Departments, attended a one week work- 
shop for Project Leaders held at Queen’s University. In 
September of 1974, on the eve of his retirement, the 


Chief Administrative Officer established a full-time 
position of Project Leader reporting to his own office. 
The decision on the reporting relationship was the sub- 
ject of some discussion and disagreement between 
senior administrative officials. 


A member of the Finance Department was appointed 
Project Leader. He had been with the city for one year as 
Director of Revenue and prior to that had been emp- 
loyed by the Ministry of Treasury, Economics and In- 
tergovernmental Affairs. 


In September, 1974, City council passed a by-law for- 
mally entering into an agreement with the Province of 
Ontario. The by-law outlined the details of the Local 
Government Management Project and provided a ten- 
tative time frame for the Project. 


THE CITY OF OTTAWA 


The City of Ottawa was represented at the November, 

1972, Ministry seminar, by the Personnel Director. At 
this meeting Ottawa’s representative expressed concern 
about the involvement of the elected representatives, 

stressing that this involvement was necessary for the 

success of the Project, in the goal and objective setting 
process. He also stated that while there was a need for 

performance measurement in local government he was 
also convinced that there was a need for the type of 

program under discussion. 


The June, 1973 seminar, was attended by the Commis- 
sioners of Physical Environment and Finance. The Fi- 
nance Commissioner, in speaking of Ottawa’s interest 
in such a Project, pointed out that the city had already 
been involved in goal and objective setting for three 
years through the budget process. In 1970, the Board of 
Control, with three new members, undertook an ex- 
amination of the budget process. During this investiga- 
tion a consulting firm was commissioned to study the 
financial system and administrative structure of the 
city. The consultants recommended the establishment 
of goals in addition to some major recommendations on 
the two areas mentioned above. 


The Finance Commissioner explained that an adminis- 
trative review of the consultants’ report suggested the 
establishment of goals and objectives in conjunction 
with a reorganization of the administrative structure of 
the City. A further consultant’s study had resulted in the 
restructuring and amalgamation of the administration 
into two operating and four support departments. 
While this reorganization was taking place, the Finance 
Commissioner had the responsibility for overseeing the 
goal and objective setting process. The result of this 
effort was the eventual production of department and 
branch organization booklets containing goal state- 
ments and program descriptions. 


The Finance Commissioner concluded his comments by 
stating that in spite of the work which had been done in 
Ottawa, he felt that the proposed Project had potential 
merit in refining the goal statements, developing objec- 
tives, and in obtaining greater involvement of managers 
in the process. 


Following the June, 1973 seminar, the Finance Com- 
missioner communicated to the Ministry that the city 


would like to introduce the proposed Project in as least 
one department (Finance) but would prefer to extend it 
to all departments. 


The next step in determining Ottawa’s potential in- 
volvement in the proposed Project was a meeting be- 
tween the Project Principals and the Committee of De- 
partment Heads in September, 1973. This meeting was 
arranged by the Finance Commissioner. 


At this meeting the process of goal and objective setting 
was described and the nature of the proposed Project 
was outlined. Each department head was asked to con- 
sider whether or not his department would be included. 
The Commissioners of Physical Environment, Finance, 
and Community Development indicated their desire to 
proceed as soon as possible. These three departments 
constituted approximately 85% of the city’s adminis- 
trative staff. The meeting concluded with the under- 

standing that those departments which had not opted 
for inclusion could do so at a later date. Further pro- 
gress depended upon the approval and funding of the 

Project by the Province. 


Further meetings were held in November, 1973, and 
January, 1974, between the Project Principals and the 
Commissioners of the Physical Environment and Fi- 
nance Departments. Progress reports on the approval of 
the Project were given and a strategy for gaining the 
approval of Board of Control and Council was discus- 
sed. The Commissioner of Physical Environment agreed 
to draft the proposal. 


The next meeting took place in Ottawa in May, 1974, 
after the Project had been approved by the Province. 
This meeting involved a discussion with the Committee 
of Department Heads as to the form which the Project 
should take. At that meeting the Commissioner of Phy- 
sical Environment asked the Project Principals to pro- 
vide detailed examples of the form which a set of de- 
partmental objectives might take. This meeting con- 
cluded with the decision that further steps in the 
Project’s approval in Ottawa would be the responsiblity 
of the Commissioners of participating departments and 
the Project Principals. 


At the next meeting the Project Principals presented 
examples of municipal goals and objectives. The type 
and characteristics of the sample objectives were discus- 
sed. These examples provided the three Commissioners 
with a better idea of what the Project was attempting to 
accomplish in the initial stages. 


This meeting also involved a discussion of Project im- 
plementation and the potential involvement of council. 
The first draft of the proposal to the Board of Control 
was reviewed. The proposal outlined the Project and 
indicated that a group composed of two elected rep- 
resentatives, the Commissioners of the three participat- 
ing departments, and a designated Project Manager 
would oversee the direction of the Project. 


The topic of council involvement in the Task Group was 
discussed at some length. The Commissioner of Physi- 
cal Environment felt that the involvement of council 
members should come after the administration was 
familiar with the system and had begun to set goals and 
objectives in their respective administrative areas. It 
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was agreed that in the early stages of the process the 
Task Group should consist only of members of the 
administration. 


The subject of the Project Leader also received consid- 
erable discussion. The Project Team recommended a 

full time Project Leader who had been employed in a 
fairly senior capacity. 


The Commissioner of Physical Environment argued 
against the need for a full-time Project Leader, particu- 
larly if he were to be a senior person. Cost and the 
inability to spare senior personnel were the basis of that 
argument. 


This discussion concluded in a decision that a Project 
Team be established including one staff member from 
each of the three participating departments. A senior 
staff member, to be appointed from one of the three 
departments, would be responsible, on a part-time 
basis, for overseeing the activities of the three depart- 
mental representatives, conducting ‘in-house’ training 
and planning departmental and other seminars. 


Following this meeting, a second draft of the proposal 
to the Board of Contro] was prepared. The Commis- 
sioner of Physical Environment made the presentation 
to the Board of Control. This presentation took place 
on June 27, 1974, with one of the Project Principals in 

attendance to answer questions. The Project was ac- 

cepted with few questions and the following week the 
proposal was passed by council. This was council’s first 
exposure to the Project. The contract between the Pro- 
vince and the City was finalized on July 10. The remain- 
ing task was to decide upon the Project Leader. 


The Commissioner of Physical Environment was, at this 
time, in the process of hiring a director for the Depart- 

mental Services Branch of his department. It was felt 
that the requirements for this position were somewhat 
similar to the requirements for the Project Leader. One 
of the qualifications considered important for the Pro- 
ject Leader was that he have some depth of experience 

in systems work and in the implementation of processes 
similar to those involved in the Project. 


The Branch Director who was hired had spent a consid- 
erable number of years in positions that amply qualified 
him for the two roles. 


Other Interested Municipalities 


As was indicated earlier, twelve municipalities re- 
sponded to the Ministry’s request (following the June, 
1973 seminar) to indicate their interest and support for 
a proposed Project. In some cases these letters were 
from the mayors of municipalities, and in others from 
senior administrative personnel. 


Two municipalities, in addition to the four Project 
Municipalities, maintained an active interest in the 
proposed Project in the six to eight months following 
the June seminar. They communicated with both the 
Ministry and the Project Principals. This section briefly 
describes the events which took place in these two 
municipalities. 9 


Both of the municipalities in question were regional 
governments and are referred to below as Region A and 
Region B. 


REGION A 


Two senior staff personnel from Region A (a newly 
formed regional government) attended the June, 1973 
seminar. One of these individuals maintained contact 
with the Ministry and the Project Principals following 
the seminar. This contact resulted in an invitation from 
the Chairman of the Region to the Project Principals to 
prepare a presentation to the council at a regular meet- 
ing. The purpose of the presentation was to inform 
council of the proposed Project and determine the de- 
gree of interest in becoming involved as one of the 
Project Municipalities. 


At the time scheduled for the presentation council had 
to deal with a number of urgent issues and the presenta- 
tion was delayed. By the time the discussion began 
council was not ina receptive mood. Asa result, a rather 
meaningless discussion ensued. The session concluded 
with a request by the council to be kept informed on the 
progress of the Project. For all intents and purposes 
Region A’s involvement terminated at this meeting.®° 


REGION B 


Region B was represented at the June, 1973 seminar, by 
the Finance Commissioner and the Director of Plan- 
ning, both of whom had followed the development of 
the Project since its inception. 


Members of the Project Team were invited to make a 

presentation to the senior staff of the Region in Oc- 

tober, 1973, to discuss the proposed Project. Consider- 
able discussion revolved around the possible extent of 
involvement on the part of the Region (all departments 
as opposed to one or two departments). 


Following this meeting the Director of Planning wrote a 
memorandum to the Chief Administrator summarizing 
the meeting, outlining the alternatives and suggesting 
that the decision should not be whether to become 
involved in the goal and objective setting process, but 
rather when and how the Region should become in- 
volved. 


The senior staff subsequently discussed the content of 
this memorandum and concluded that the Region 
would like only one department involved. The Com- 
missioner of Finance communicated this information to 
the Ministry in December, 1973, indicating the 
Region’s firm commitment to the Project. 


Early in 1974, members of the Project Team again 
visited the Region to discuss the proposed Project in 
more depth. This discussion included timing of the Pro- 
ject, staff input, financial commitment, etc. At this 
meeting it became clear that, while the senior staff was 
prepared to become involved in the proposed Project if 
the Project Principals wished, there was insufficient 
commitment to warrant proceeding with the Project. It 
was felt that if the senior staff was not prepared to 


29 Reasons why the other municipalities did not pursue possible 
involvement in the proposed project after indicating initial sup- 
port have not been thoroughly researched. In most cases they 
probably did not fulfill the conditions required for the successful 
implementation of change described in Part 11 of this report. 

30 Conclusions from this meeting are discussed in Part 1 of this 
report. 


become involved in a meaningful way there would not 
be the necessary effort to make the Project a success. 


The Finance Commissioner maintained a high degree of 
interest in the proposed Project and suggested that it 
proceed in his department. The possibilities of this level 
of involvement were discussed at some length and it was 
decided that it was not in the best interests of the Region 
to become involved in the Project at that time. 


Project Leaders’ Orientation Seminar 


A week long Project Leaders’ Orientation Seminar was 
held at Queen’s University during the first week of 
August, 1974. The purpose of the seminar was to 
familiarize the Project Leaders and other interested in- 
dividuals with the Local Government Management 
Project. 


Each of the Project Municipalities was invited to send 
four representatives to the session. It was felt that it 
would be useful to have a number of individuals in each 
municipality familiar with the Project. One elected rep- 
resentative (the Chairman of the Project Task Group of 
the Region of Niagara) attended the session. Also in 
attendance at the session were representatives from the 
Advisory Services Branch of the Ministry and personnel 
from the Regional offices of those regions which con- 
tain the Project Municipalities. 


The context of the seminar is summarized below. 
1 Overview and background to the Project. 


2 A study of the application of a variety of managerial 
improvement processes to municipalities. These 
were all related in some way to goal and objective 
setting. The main applications examined were: 


a broad goal setting at the community level; 
b performance measurement; 

¢ organizational development; 

d program budgeting; and 

e comprehensive and strategic planning. 


3 A study of goal and objective setting and related 
processes which were to be incorporated into the 
Project. 


4 A discussion of the documentation and research 
dimensions of the Project. 


S An outline of the proposed Project implementation 
in each Project Municipality. 


A number of case studies and technical papers which 


31 The Project was originally referred to as the Municipal Manage- 
ment Improvement Project (MMIP). This title and the acronym 
caused some confusion with other programs, and did not prop- 
erly describe the nature of the Project. The Project name was 
changed to Local Government Management Project (LGMpP). 

32 The cases were: Dallas ‘A’ (community goal setting); New York 
City (performance measurements); Thunder Bay ‘A’ (organiza- 
tional development); and Fort Worth (program budgeting). The 
technical papers were broad goal setting; performance measure- 
ment; organization development and strategic planning. 

33 This publication is entitled Developments in the Management of 
Local Government: A Review and Annotated Bibliography, and 
may be ordered by using the order form found at the end of this 
publication. 


had been prepared by the Project Team were used in the 
seminar.®? The participants also gained some practice in 
goal and objective setting. 


The seminar concluded with a general discussion of 
Project implementation. The specific details of the im- 
plementation strategy to be used in each municipality 
were to be discussed during visits to each municipality 
by members of the Project Team. 


C Administrative and Other Aspects of the LGMP 


This section deals with a description of the Project 
Team at Queen’s University, Ministry personnel in- 
volved with the LGmp, and the documentation and 
evaluation components of the Project. 


The Project Team 


The Project Team at Queen’s University is under the 

direction of the two Project Principals. Both individuals 
are members of the faculty of the School of Business and 
have been directly involved with the Project since its 

inception. 


In the summer of 1973, two part-time researchers were 
hired to undertake background research and write vari- 
ous papers. Through the provision of interim funds 

from the Ministry the Project Principals were able to 
hire these two individuals from the fall of 1973 to the 
fall of 1974. During this time much of the background 
information now in the Project library was obtained. 


One of the important tasks of the Project staff has been 
to maintain contacts made during this period, in order 
to keep abreast of recent developments in the field of the 
management of local government. A recent Project pub- 
lication describes a number of these developments and 
contains annotated bibliographies covering a number 
of important areas.°% 


When the Project was approved in May, 1974, the 
Project Principals hired three full time Research Assis- 
tants. All three individuals were recent university 
graduates and, as such, had limited local government 
experience. They spent most of the summer of 1974, 
becoming familiar with the field of local government 
and preparing for the commencement of the field work. 


The staffing arrangement called for each of the Project 
Principals to be responsible for two of the Project 
Municipalities. The three Research Assistants were 
each assigned to a municipality with one assistant look- 
ing after the two municipalities in the same 
community — St. Catharines and the Region of Niag- 
ara. The Research Assistants were assigned responsibil- 
ity for the co-ordination of activities within their 
municipalities, working with the Project Principals and 
the Project Leader. 


Ministry Personnel 


The Project is sponsored by the Advisory Services 
Branch, Ministry of Treasury, Economics and Inter- 
governmental Affairs, Province of Ontario. The Direc- 
tor of the Branch was responsible for overseeing the 
various approval stages of the Project. 
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In addition, the Branch has a primary liaison person 
who has monitored the Project on an almost full-time 
basis. This individual attended most of the meetings 
with the various municipalities during the approval 
stages and did the necessary co-ordinating work which 
led to the signing of the contract between the University 
and the Ministry and between the Ministry and the four 
Project Municipalities. 


In sponsoring this Project the Ministry wanted to ensure 
that the experiences of the four Project Municipalities 
would be documented so that other municipalities 
could learn from these experiences. 


The Ministry was also interested in having some of its 
personnel gain practical experience in various aspects of 
the LGMP so that they could provide assistance to other 
municipalities. Accordingly, personnel from the various 
Regional offices of the Ministry were to be involved in 
planning sessions and workshops in the Project 
Municipalities in their region. As a prelude to this in- 
volvement, Regional office personnel attended the Pro- 
ject Leaders’ Orientation Seminar described in the pre- 
vious section. 


Evaluation and Documentation 


There were two main reasons for a university-based 
Project Team to become involved in a Project of this 
nature. 


1 The first was to determine the impact of a broadly 
conceived process of goals and objectives on the 
management of a municipality and thus on the deliv- 
ery of services in that municipality. This was the 
basis of the evaluation component of the Project. 


2 The second was to fully document all Project ac- 
tivities and events surrounding the Project so that 
others could learn from the experiences of the four 
Project Municipalities. The documentation would 
include not only a description of what took place, 
but also an analysis of the activities and events. This 
was the main purpose of this documentation com- 
ponent of the Project. 


The nature and strategy of the evaluation and documen- 
tation components of the LGMP were developed during 
the summer and fail of 1974, and were critiqued by a 

number of leading researchers concerned with evalua- 
tion research. Some features will be described below.*4 


EVALUATION COMPONENT 


Two of the primary evaluation instruments used in the 
Project are the Basic Organization Questionnaire (BOQ) 
and the Individual Employee Questionnaire (IEQ).5 
The BOQ was designed to gather extensive information 
about various practices and procedures currently in use 
in the municipality. This included such things as the 
budgeting process, various communication vehicles 
used at both the elected and appointed levels, compen- 
sation practices, etc. The purpose in obtaining this in- 
formation was to have base-line data against which to 
observe changes in these practices and procedures over 
the course of the Project. 


The purpose of the IEQ was to capture individual emp- 
loyee perceptions about various dimensions of the 


municipality as a place to work. This questionnaire, 
which took approximately one and one-half hours to 
complete was given to all managers and certain other 
non-managerial employees in the municipality prior to 
the start of the Project Workshops. Changes in em- 
ployee perceptions are to be measured each year during 
the period of the Project and after the Project is com- 
pleted. 


DOCUMENTATION COMPONENT 


The documentation phase of the Project involves the 
maintenance of detailed records of all Project related 
activities in each of the municipalities. These records 
provide a detailed description of all dimensions of the 
Project and will serve as the basis for the writing of this 
and other documentation reports. The documentation 
task is the responsibility of members of the Project 
Team with the assistance of the Project Leaders. 


The publications will contain a summary of the main 
Project related activities during the period under study. 
These descriptions will be prepared from the detailed 
working paper files. The publications will also contain a 
section analyzing the various activities from the Project 
Team’s perspective. A final part of the documentation 
publications will contain a section on the implications 
of the Project for other municipalities. 


D Descriptions of the Project Municipalities 
The Regional Municipality of Niagara 


The Regional Municipality of Niagara came into exis- 
tence on the first of January, 1970 (the second region 
formed, Ottawa-Carleton being the first). Prior to this 
date, there were 26 municipalities and two county gov- 
ernments covering the Niagara Peninsula. There now 
exists one regional municipality and 12 area 

municipalities covering the same area. Total population 
within the Region is approximately 347,000. 


The Regional Municipality of Niagara is bordered by 
Lake Erie to the south, Lake Ontario to the north, the 
Regional Municipality of Hamilton- Wentworth on the 
west and the United States border on the east. It is the 
prime tender fruit growing area in the country due to 
the moderating influence on the temperature by the 
Great Lakes and the Niagara Escarpment. 


Major cities and towns comprising the Regional Munic- 
ipality are St. Catharines, Niagara Falls, Welland, Fort 
Erie, Niagara-on-the-Lake, Port Colborne, Lincoln, 
Grimsby, and Thorold. 


The Regional Council consists of 29 members including 
the Chairman (appointed by council), the mayor of each 
area municipality, five members decreed at large in the 
City of St. Catharines, three members from the City of 
Niagara Falls, two members from the City of Welland, 


34 A document describing the methodology used in the evaluation 
research is available in limited quantities for those who may be 
interested in this aspect of the Project. 

35 The Boq and the 1£Q are described briefly in this report and will 
be described in more depth in the second documentation report. 
Copies of these questionnaires can be obtained by contacting the 
Project Team at Queen’s University. 


and one member from each of the Towns of Lincoln, 
Fort Erie, Grimsby, Niagara-on-the-Lake, and one 
member from each of the Cities of Thorold and Port 
Colborne. 


The council is then divided into four standing commit- 
tees. These are the Planning Committee, the Finance 
Committee, the Social Services Committee and the Pub- 
lic Works and Utilities Committee. The administrative 
departments reporting to these committees are as fol- 
lows: The Planning Department reporting to the Plan- 
ning Committee; the Finance, Clerks, Legal and Per- 
sonnel Departments report to the Finance Committee; 
the Social Services, and Homes for the Aged Depart- 
ments report to the Social Services Committee; and the 
Public Works Department to the Public Works and 
Utilities Committee. 


In addition Regional Niagara is responsible for the 
Regional Policing and the Regional Niagara Health 
Unit. These services are provided on a regional basis 
and form part of the regional budget expenditure. They 
are, however, administered by a special purpose body 
consisting of elected and appointed representatives. 


After the creation of the regional form of government, a 
review of its structure after the first five years was 
promised by the Ontario government. This study is 
headed by Mr. W. Archer, with the report expected 
January, 1977. 


The City of St. Catharines 
EARLY HISTORY 


The name St. Catharines was first used as early as 1796, 
when there were probably fifty settlers in the locality. 

The Town of St. Catharines was incorporated in 1845, 
and the first mayor elected in 1850. St. Catharines was 
incorporated as a city in 1876, and a major amalgama- 
tion of St. Catharines, Grantham, Merriton, and Port 
Dalhousie took place in 1961, forming the present city 
boundaries. In 1970, the City became part of the newly 
formed Regional Municipality of Niagara. 


St. Catharines is located in the southeastern portion of 
the Province of Ontario, in the midst of the Niagara 
Peninsula fruit belt, on the shores of Lake Ontario, 

approximately 35 miles immediately south of Toronto 


and 12 miles from the United States border at Niagara 
Falls. 


The City is one of twelve municipalities comprising the 
six year old Regional Municipality of Niagara. The area 
of the Regional Municipality of Niagara comprises 
729.7 square miles and of this total, St. Catharines 
covers an area of 38.6 square miles. In terms of popula- 
tion, St. Catharines has 120,000 people to the Regional 
Municipality of Niagara’s 347,000. Thus St. 
Catharines has a little more than one-third the total 
population of the region. 


Politically the City uses a council/chief administrative 

officer system of government. The Mayor is elected at 
large while the twelve council members are elected by 
ward with each ward being represented by two council 
members. The Mayor and the council are elected for a 
two year period. Council is then divided into two com- 


mittees, General and Executive. Every member of coun- 
cil sits on the General Committee, while the Executive 
Committee consists of four council members. This 
committee deals primarily with administrative matters. 
Some of the commissions and boards reporting to and 
under the jurisdiction of council are: Public Library 
Board; Public Utilities Commissions; St. Catharines 
Museum Board; Museum Advisory Board; and St. 
Catharines Transit Committee. 


TheCityis also represented on Regional council. Out of 
a total of 29 members who sit on Regional council, six 
are from St. Catharines, there being five aldermen 
elected at large and the Mayor. 


Administratively the City is structured into ten depart- 
ments. They are: Finance; Fire; Clerk; Business De- 

velopment; Planning; Parks and Recreation; Supplies 
and Services; Engineering; Personnel; and the City Sol- 
icitor. These departments report to the Chief Adminis- 
trative Officer, who in turn is responsible to the council. 


The City of London 


EARLY HISTORY OF LONDON 


In 1793, Lieutenant Governor John Graves Simcoe 
selected the forks of the Thames as his choice for the 
future site of the capital of the Province. However, by 
the time the City was founded in 1826, the provincial 
capital was well established in Toronto. Nevertheless, 
there was a need to establish an administrative seat for 
the east London District, as by 1825, the district town at 
Victoria in Norfolk County was too far away from the 
settlements that were spreading north from Lake Erie. 
When the court house at Victoria burned down, a 
committee under Colonel Maklon Burnwell chose the 
crown reserve of land that Simcoe had set aside at the 
fork at the Thames as a place to establish the adminis- 
trative seat. This decision was confirmed in a provincial 
statute that came into force on January 30, 1826. 


After a temporary court house was erected for the ad- 
ministration of the London District, work soon began 
on what is now called ‘the Old Court House’ on a site 
chosen by a committee of magistrates headed by Col- 

onel Thomas Talbot, the chief colonizer of the western 
peninsula. Not long afterwards officials of the London 
District as well as merchants and hostelkeepers began to 
move to the new settlement. By 1834, London had the 

population of 1,000 required to give it a separate par- 
liamentary riding. 


The rebellion of 1837, was a great stimulant to the 
development of London because the British government 
decided to establish a garrison in the peninsula. The 
advent of military spending, as well as the increased 
population, both military and civilian, gave the impetus 
for London to become an incorporated town in 1840. 
The town elected its first president and municipal ser- 
vices began to appear at this time. With continued 
population growth London was reincorporated in 
1848, and given municipal powers. 


The advent of the railway was another milestone in the 
development of London. The Great Western Railway 
was run through the middle of town, setting off an 

unprecedented wave of speculation and expansion. The 
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event that crowned London’s expansion was its incor- 
poration as a City on January 1, 1855. 


The period from the depression of 1857, to the start of 
the twentieth century saw London establish the pattern 
that exists today. Lines of new mansions began rising on 
Queen’s and Grand Avenues. Financial institutions, 
hospitals, Huron College, and the University of West- 
ern Ontario were all founded in this period. Railway 
lines were extended and a telephone exchange was es- 
tablished. With this commercial expansion came the 
annexation of East, South and West London. All of 
these factors helped London consolidate its hold over 
the surrounding area, and guaranteed its position as one 
of the ten largest cities in Canada. 


REGENTS TORY 


In 1961, London annexed outlying areas of the city and, 
as a result, increased its population by over one-half. In 
preparation for this change, the council structure was 
altered to include 7 wards, each of which were to elect 2 
aldermen, as well as a Board of Control and Mayor to 
be elected at large. 


The size of the administration of the municipality had 
grown in direct proportion to the size of the City and the 
demand for services. A major change occurred in 1971, 
with the appointing of a Chief Administrative Officer. 
In 1974, an organization study was undertaken by Peat, 
Marwick and Partners that resulted in the 15 civic 
departments being consolidated under the office of the 
Chief Administrative Officer, the City Engineer, the 
City Clerk, the Finance Commissioner, and the new 
Commissioner of Community Services. 


CONCLUSION 


London, with a population of 241,000, is the dominant 


force in Southwestern Ontario. The rapidly changing 
downtown core, the expanding suburbs, a growing bus- 
iness environment, as well as an administration and 
council that are responsive to the needs of all its citizens, 
augurs well for the future of this community. 


The City of Ottawa 


Originally called Bytown, the City of Ottawa is located 
120 miles west of Montreal on the Ottawa River. In- 
corporated in 1855, Ottawa was selected by Queen 
Victoria in 1857, to be the seat of the government for 
the United Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada. In 
1867, with the enactment of the BNA Act, Ottawa was 
proclaimed the capital for the Dominion of Canada. 


The decision of Queen Victoria to make Ottawa the 
Capital City has been the outstanding factor in 
Ottawa’s existence, in that its raison d’etre is the busi- 
ness of providing accommodation and services for pub- 
lic servants of the Federal Government. In addition, the 
activities of the Federal Government have had a marked 
effect on the physical development of the city. Practi- 
cally all of the government building complexes on the 
Ontario side of the Ottawa River are within the city 
limits, many are of recent construction and within the 
downtown core. The Federal Government also owns 
large tracts of land throughout the city, particularly 
parklands and scenic drives. All these holdings, repres- 


enting 30% of the city’s 48 square miles, come under 
the control of the National Capital Commission, which 
is responsible to the Federal Government. 


The City of Ottawa has a population of approximately 
300,000. It is part of the Regional Municipality of 
Ottawa-Carleton, which has a population of approxi- 
mately 470,000. It is bounded by the Ottawa River on 
the north and the various municipalities of Ottawa- 
Carleton on the west, south and east. Two other 
municipalities of the Ottawa-Carleton Region are en- 
compassed by the boundaries of the City of Ottawa. In 
land size the City of Ottawa is less than one-twentieth 
that of the Regional Municipality. Approximately 72% 
of the cost of the Regional Municipality of Ottawa- 
Carleton operation is borne by the tax-payers of the 
City of Ottawa. 


The relationship of the City of Ottawa to the Regional 
Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton and the Federal Gov- 
ernment has many advantages in the development of the 
city, but potential problems exist, however, as close 
co-operation and communication between the three are 
essential to a good working relationship. One example, 
is the road system, which is a network of streets, roads, 
parkways, etc. under three jurisdictions: 


1 the Federal Road System under the control of the 
Ncc. and policed by the RCMP.; 


2 the Regional Road System, under the control of the 
Regional Municipality and policed by the City of 
Ottawa Police Force within the boundaries of the 
city; and 

3 the City Road System, which is under the control of 
the City of Ottawa and policed by the City of Ottawa 
Police Force. 


POLITICAL STRUCTURE OF THE CITY OF OTTAWA 


The City of Ottawa is governed by a city council com- 
prised of: 


1 Mayor; 


2 Board of Control — four members elected at large; 
and 


3 Aldermen—a total of 11, cne member from each of 
the City’s 11 wards. 


All members of the City council serve on the Regional 
council and fill 16 of the 31 positions of that body. The 
Regional council has an Executive Committee which 
functions in the same manner as the Board of Control 
within the City council. The Executive Committee has 
eight positions plus the Chairman, who is also the 
Chairman of the Regional Municipality of Ottawa- 
Carleton. The City of Ottawa representation on this 
committee is the Mayor, Senior Controller and two 
members of the council who are appointed by City 
council. The other four positions are made up of the 
heads of the three larger municipalities and one appoin- 
tee representing the rural areas. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 


Prior to 1973, fourteen different department heads re- 
ported directly to the Board of Control and City council. 
A restructuring program in 1973, grouped all activities 
of the City according to broad municipal functions. This 


resulted in seven major departments, ‘he heads of which 
report to the Board of Control. Additionally two major 
committees of council were created: 


1 the Committee of Community Development; and 
2 the Committee of Physical Environment. 


These two committees, with the advice of the represen- 
tative commissioners, have the role of policy develop- 
ment for the two departments responsible for the deliv- 
ery of almost all direct services to the people of Ottawa. 


Subsequent to the restructuring in 1973, the City of 
Ottawa took over direct management of Lansdowne 
Park, which is the home of the Ottawa Rough Riders 
and the Central Canada Exhibition. At this time it is 
considered a separate department. 


The City of Ottawa Police Force is not considered a City 
department as it is under the control of the Board of 
Police Commissioners. It is responsible to the City of 
Ottawa for all budgetary purposes, and all police vehi- 
cles, with the exception of motorcycles and scooters, are 
part of the City of Ottawa Vehicle Equipment Pool. 


Currently, three departments are participating in the 
LGMP. The Physical Environment and the Community 
Development Departments, responsible for delivery of 
almost all services, and employing roughly two-thirds 
of the municipality’s 3,000+ personnel, and the Fi- 
nance Department, responsible for administering the 
city’s operating and capital budgets. 
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Appendix Ill 
Council Questions and Answers 


1 When will different management levels become 
involved? 


Direct involvement, that is, attending goal and objec- 
tives setting workshops, will begin for the adminis- 
trators at three different times. 


The first workshop will involve the cao and/or de- 
partment heads plus the branch or division heads (de- 
pending upon structure). Follow-up workshops will 
take place at six week intervals. Seminars for the next 
administrative level and other key personnel will begin 
in about six months. Finally, seminars for section heads 
can begin about six months later and the remaining 
managers should be trained within a year. 


This means a long gap in time until section heads and 
foremen become involved. Certainly the results of the 
workshop at the department and branch head level will 
be important when it comes time for later workshops. 
Council involvement should probably not be consi- 
dered within the first year except where joint admin- 
istration/council problem-solving workshops are con- 
sidered desirable. A number of approaches to council 
involvement are discussed in an LGMP paper on the 
subject. 


2 How is this going to work? We already have a 
program — MMMS. 


The answer to this has to do with integration. The two 
systems fit together. Setting goals and objectives is, toa 
great extent, much the same as MMMS except that its 
approach is on a much broader scale. MMMsS is ex- 
tremely useful at the operational level. The goal and 
objective setting system provides useful decision- 
making information for all levels. It should integrate the 
MMMS information with its own information to give a 
clearer picture of the whole administration and its effec- 
tiveness. An analogy: MMMsS can tell you how well your 
car is running and how it operates best but it can’t tell 
you what kind of car to buy or whether or not you 
should even buy a car, but rather a house or a boat, etc. 


3 What type of management information system is 
involved? 


A management information system includes the move- 
ment, content and relevance of the information that 
flows through an organization. It should focus on the 
decision-making process and the types of information 
necessary for sound decision-making. Objective setting 
should help to focus decision-making on high priority 
areas. 


4 How do you define goals and objectives? 


A goal is a general statement which describes the pur- 
pose and direction for the municipality or municipal 
unit. Objectives, which are derived from goals, are 
specific statements of what is to be accomplished in 
measurable terms. They are stated in terms of some 
results which can be expected within a specified time 
period. Objectives provide the criteria for evaluating 
the success of municipal programs. 


5 How can the different department goals be integ- 
rated? By setting them separately are we not creat- 
ing a problem? 


The question is not so much whether or not they can be 
integrated but rather — can they operate so that the 
goals of different departments don’t conflict. We intend 
to avoid conflicting goals within administration by hav- 
ing the department heads and branch heads work to- 
gether in setting up their departmental goals. By work- 
ing together they can minimize the dangers of conflict- 
ing goals. Conflicts which emerge can be assessed be- 
fore they become major problems. 


6  Ifanevaluative questionnaire is used, both council- 
lors and administrators will question the use of the 
information. 


The results of the questionnaire will be used as a general 
indicator on a department-wide or management level 
basis. They will help us to assess where the program is 
going, where there are problem areas and strong areas, 
and where more attention (via workshops or follow- 
ups) to goal and objective setting is needed. 


7 How long is the program and what is the sequence 
of involvement? 


Reasonably accurate answers should be available in this 
area prior to a council briefing. The program will, of 
course, vary depending upon decisions made by munic- 

ipal initiators and external facilitators. 


8 When and how will this affect the budget process? 


Ultimately the goal and objective setting process should 
tie in to a form of program budgeting. This should be 
attempted only after the overall goal and objective sys- 
tem is refined and working well. Department heads 
should, however, reach an early consensus on the mean- 
ing of programs and the changeover should be made to 
require as little additional effort as possible. 


9 How are you going to integrate this with the old 
systems of management? 


Specifically this question will only be answered when 
we get right into the goal and objective setting sessions. 
In a general sense, the process emphasizes a refinement 
of what you are already doing. It is a gradual 
process — one that should eventually save you time. 
The integration process will be carried out at the same 
pace as the goal and objective setting seminars. The 
goals and objectives established will not be much differ- 
ent from the implied assumptions under which you do 
your job now. Things will be different in that the pro- 
cess should result in a much clearer picture of what you 
are trying to do and how well you are doing it. 


10 Isit possible for departments to set goals and objec- 
tives unless council sets their goals first? 


We think it is. Unless there are a great many innovations 
in the goals and objectives that council might set, we feel 
that, on the whole, there would be only a small number 
of conflicting goals and objectives which would have to 
be worked out. Any additional goals and objectives 
from council could be worked into the existing adminis- 
trative goals and objectives without too much trouble. I 
should point out that there is a particular purpose in 
setting goals and objectives at the administrative level 
first. That is because appointed officials should under- 
stand the process first to prevent council from ‘going 
astray’ and to aid them in understanding the process. In 
this way we hope to minimize the problems of integrat- 
ing council and administrative goals and objectives. 


11 What should the role of council be? 


Council should be involved in the goal and objective 
setting process. The program should aim at assisting 
council in broad decision-making tasks by implement- 
ing the system at all levels of the departments involved. 
The integration of goals and objectives at all levels 
should assist council in their role as final decision- 
makers regarding the overall goals and objectives for 
the municipality. An LGMP paper referring to this area is 
available and will be published in Guidelines to Or- 
ganizational Change in Local Government in April, 
LOTT: 


12 What goals and objectives are we talking about? 


We are talking about goals and objectives at a number 
of different levels. At the council level we are talking 
about the overall goals and objectives of the municipal- 
ity, that is, what the city is doing, where it is going, etc. 
At the department level we are talking about the kinds 
of goals and objectives that particular department 
would set in order to fulfill and complement the goals 
and objectives of council. In turn, the branches would 
set goals and objectives to complement those of their 
department, etc. Anexample of the above in relation to 
goals might be: 


a council sets a goal: to improve the quality of trans- 
portation facilities in the municipality; 


b the Physical Environment Department sets the fol- 
lowing complementary goal: to provide road 
facilities, design surveys and mapping and traffic 


studies in order to achieve the most economical and 
aesthetic road system possible; and 


c the Roads and Sanitation Branch would set a goal 
complementary to the department goal: to maintain 
and establish a high standard of service for road and 
sidewalk maintenance in summer and winter. 


13 What benefits are expected from this program? 
Stream-lining of current information flow. 
Improved decision-making at all levels. 


Decrease in ‘management by crisis’ situations. 


a 0 & Bf 


More participative management. 


e Increased communication within and between de- 
partments. 


f Clearer understanding of progress and results for 
specific work tasks. 


g More effective allocation of resources. 
h More effective and meaningful budget preparation. 
i Improvement in managerial skills. 


j Improved co-operation within and between depart- 
ments. 


k Improved sense of direction and control of direction 
by both administration and council. 


14 Who should be the final arbitrator on objective 
setting and the measures established? 


Objective setting and establishing of measures should 
be a participative exercise, i.e. all personnel who will be 
directly affected by objectives and measures should 
have a say in their construction. However, the im- 
mediate superior would be the final arbitor. Council, of 
course, is the final arbitor for the municipality. 


15 What is our administration and council doing 
wrong now? 


This program does not imply that anyone in council or 
administration is doing anything wrong. The program 
offers a reasonably inexpensive way to implement a 
management system which has been shown to improve 
the effectiveness of other organizations. The system can 
make good management better. It can also make an 
excellent management more aware of the reasons for its 
excellence and thus prevent backsliding. So, the pro- 
gram might tell you why you are doing very well as easily 
as why you are not doing so well. Generally there is 
room for improvement and it is the good administrators 
who opt for programs to improve management. Since 
the system will be under municipal control it can be 
revised to suit needs or even dropped if necessary. 


16 Should operating departments set goals before 
service departments? 


Yes. Service departments can set their own internal 
goals, but where they interact with other departments, 
the other departments should set their goals first. In 
addition, in order to minimize goal conflict, depart- 
ments should not set their goals in isolation particularly 
where support services are involved. 
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17 Would our needs, if more specifically outlined, de- 
termine the structure of the program? 


Yes, this would help to some extent and you should 
work together to achieve this. 


18 Realistically, to what extent can council set goals 
and objectives? 


Council can set quite realistic goals in two ways: 


a_ by establishing long term goals and objectives that 
are stable enough to be maintained in spite of council 
change due to elections. Senior administration can 
help in formulating tentative goals and objectives for 
council approval; and 


b by establishing ‘term of office’ goals and objectives. 


Problems that may arise here are changes occurring in 
Provincial and Federal Government funding and ab- 
rogation of authority by a region, the Province or the 
Federal Government. Changes in any of these areas 
could result in the need to change municipal goals and 
objectives. Too many changes like this would definitely 
make council goals and objectives both less realistic and 
less effective. On the other hand clear goals for the 
municipality provide the council and administration 
with a political weapon to obtain support required for 
the municipality and to influence legislation. 


19 Whowill use or have control of the measures being 
used by one department? 


Measures established under the goal and objective set- 
ting system will be used no differently than any meas- 
ures which the departments currently use. The measures 
may be different from those in use now but they will 
fulfill the same purpose. 


20 Why should the council waste time writing up 
statements on goals which like many other reports 
will simply gather dust on the shelf? 


Goals and broad objectives should be used as a refer- 

ence by council in approving subsequent projects, in 

legislating on municipal matters and in representing the 
municipality at the Regional and Provincial level. Thus 
the goals and objectives of a municipality become fund- 
amental references for management and are revised as 
required. 


21 Will the official (land-use) plan when approved by 
the Province not be the ultimate statement of the 
municipality’s goals? 


The official plan provides a reference for council and 
administration and, if it is sufficiently comprehensive, 
can bea blueprint for the development of the municipal- 
ity. The goals of the municipality can include the broad 
basis upon which development and the official plan is 
based, but should also include on-going management 
activities which are intended to implement the official 
plan. The plan is static — goals and objectives are oper- 
ational guides. 


22 Isit nota waste of staff time to involve them in the 
process? If they do become involved will they have 
time to do anything else? How can staff be commit- 
ted when the municipality is still trying to get or- 
ganized? 


Staff should not be doing anything in the program that 
they do not need to do as effective managers in any case. 
While some initial training time is involved the program 
should assist staff to do their work more quickly and 
more effectively. It should help to organize the work ina 
meaningful way. 


23 Who does the project and process evaluation? If the 
staff becomes involved in evaluation are they not 
likely to manipulate the results? 


The staff essentially evaluate their own efforts through 
clear objectives and a better measurement system. 
Councillors can still evaluate the overall effectiveness of 
staff and should have a clearer basis of evaluation. 


24 Is it not possible that municipal goals and objec- 
tives will become simply another device to be 
utilized by the Province to standardize municipal 
operation in a single format? 


Goals and objectives will take different forms in differ- 
ent municipalities. Itis possible that the Province might 

encourage municipalities to develop them but it would 

be a great mistake to attempt to standardize operations 
to a high degree. 


25 Have any of the outside advisory staff served on 
local government council? 


The answer will depend upon advisory staff qualifica- 
tions in the particular circumstance. 


26 Why can this not be done by staff rather than 
employing an external agent? 


An outside viewpoint, external experience, relative 
neutrality or independence are all important factors in 
helping managers to change. Often outside advisors are 
granted greater status by people within the organization 
in terms of knowledge, ability, etc. 


27 What are the outside advisors’ (consultants) objec- 
tives? 


This has to be answered by the individuals concerned. 
Generally the goal will be ‘to work with managers 
within the municipality to improve management effi- 
ciency and effectiveness’. Of course the outside advisors 
will have objectives relating to their own careers, re- 
search or consulting activities and in regard to the 
specific methods of implementing the process. 


28 Does not each and every councillor state his or her 
objective at every election? How do you ever expect 
to get twenty-five politicians to agree on a written 
set of goals? Is this not a major weakness of corpo- 
rate management in municipalities? 


A return question might be: 


‘Do councillors state goals and objectives in sufficiently 
broad form to represent a meaningful plan for munici- 
pal development?’ A large number of politicians will 
have difficulty in agreeing upon goals, but generally a 
set of broad guidelines and some broad objectives can 
be agreed upon. Majority vote and consensus are, of 
course, different situations and some goals and objec- 
tives may need to be agreed upon through majority 
vote. 


Appendix IV 
Format for Council Presentations 


Considerations in Obtaining Council Approval 


There are probably three distinct situations in which 
council approval of municipal involvement in a major 
program of organizational change and improvement 
would be requested. 


a Members of council have become interested and 
have requested a briefing from a consultant or re- 
search team. 


b Some senior members of the administration desire 
municipal involvement and need council approval. 


c The case where administration and council are 
merely interested in examining a potential program 
or a number of potential programs. 


Each of these situations is different in terms of the most 
appropriate type of presentation, however, many com- 
mon factors do apply. These common factors will be 
outlined first and then each of the above situations will 
be discussed separately. 


A Common Factors Pertaining to Any Presentation to 
Council 


1 The individual making the presentation should be 
aware of support and/or opposition within the 
council. Unless there is a good degree of known 
support and no strong opposition to the program a 
presentation should not be attempted. 


2 Strong administrative support for potential in- 
volvement in such a program is critical, even in the 
situation where the request has come from council. 
Administrators will provide continuity to the pro- 
gram and a large degree of the training responsib- 
ility, planning and program direction must be as- 
sumed by senior members of the administration. 


3. Preferably, for the reasons mentioned in paragraph 
2, the program should begin with the involvement 
of senior administrators. Thus a plan for the initial 
implementation should exist and should have the 
concurrance of the senior administrators. 


4 Ifatall possible, the administrative staff, who favor 
the program, should make a large part of the brief- 
ing and the outside adviser should only be present 
to answer questions and confirm his own involve- 
ment in the program. 


5 A brief explanatory submission, pragmatic and to 
the point in meeting the perceived needs of council, 
should be circulated prior to the meeting. Adminis- 
trators may be given a separate briefing involving a 
greater amount of theory and detail but councillors 


do not have the time, or sometimes the perspective 
and management experience, to find an abstract 
briefing advantageous. Excess theory may be re- 
garded as manipulative ‘gobbledegook’ and can 
create a negative feeling. 


6 Inline with paragraph 5, above, payoffs should be 
clearly stated and councillors should be thoroughly 
aware of the time frame involved. 


Clear examples should be used whenever possible. 


Arguments with members of council should be av- 
oided. A clear statement of the purpose and form of 
the program should be sufficient. 


9 Regardless of the situation which led up to the 
briefing, the request for the briefing should come 
from council and should be approved during an 
earlier council meeting. This is also generally true 
of all subsequent council involvement. 


10 Municipal councillors or administrators who are 
familiar with similar programs in other munici- 
palities should be present whenever possible. 


11 A briefing of this nature should take place early in 
the council meeting and should be as short and 
sharp as possible. Preferably new councils should 
be avoided, as leadership issues and intra-council 
allegiances have not been resolved at that point and 
any issue is fair game for argument. 


12 The relationship should be maintained on a formal 
basis during the briefing. 


13 Comments by the administrative staff or previous 


discussions with councillors should not be quoted. 


Potentially threatening statements should not be 
made. | 


14 The briefing should be held in camera if possible to 
help to eliminate political posturing and to prevent 
early release of material which might polarize an 
ill-informed public. 


B Factors Pertaining to Specific Situations 
Situation A Council Initiated Briefing 


This type of request has been fully covered under com- 
mon factors. Even though the request has come from 
the council it is important to be aware of the degree and 
nature of both support and opposition. There should be 
a definite plan for both council and administrative in- 
volvement. 
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Situation B_ Administrative Initiated Briefing 


Where administrators are the primary initiating force a 


number of factors are important. 


1 


Administrative solidarity in support of the program 
is important at the top administrative level. The 
major department heads and the Chief Adminis- 
trator must be behind the program and must under- 
stand it. 


The major part of the presentation to council should 
be made by the senior administrators. The outside 
adviser should only be present to answer questions 
and confirm his own knowledge and his commit- 

ment to providing the needed assistance. 


The administrators should have a definite plan for 
council and administrative involvement, have defi- 
nite progress check points and reports, and be able to 
indicate the amount of outside adviser and internal 
time required. 


Situation C_ Exploratory Search 


In this case the outside adviser is merely providing 
information to the council in response to a request by 
council or by both council and administration. 


1 The outside adviser should make it clear that he is 
providing information and is not selling a packaged 
approach. As such he should be informed regarding 
alternative approaches and should be able to discuss 
strengths and weaknesses of various programs which 
might be considered. He should be in a position to 
offer a flexible program incorporating municipal 
input and should insure that the council and 
administration understand their formative role. 


2 Time and commitment requirements of the program 
should be made clear at the outset. 


3 Council and administration should be thoroughly 
informed regarding the prerequisites for successful 
organizational change discussed in Part 11 of this 


paper. 


Appendix V 
Project Leader Biographies 


The following are biographical sketches of the 4 people 
that were chosen as Project Leaders for the LGMP within 
the different municipalities. 


ALLISTER A. MILLER 

Head, Administrative Branch 
Department of Physical Environment 
The Corporation of the City of Ottawa 


Mr. Miller held the post of Director of Management 
Services and Planning Control for the Armed Services 
prior to joining the staff of the City of Ottawa. His 
background is primarily a naval one covering 32 years 
of service. He has lectured at the Maritime Warfare 
School in Halifax, at the Canadian Forces School of 
Management, and the Canadian Forces Staff Colleges. 
He is a graduate of the Royal Canadian Naval College, 
a member of the Institute of Industrial Engineers, and of 
the Navigation Institute of the Royal Geographical Soc- 
iety. 


Since joining the Department of Physical Environment, 
he has been the Project Leader of the Local Government 
Management Project, as well as heading the former 
Departmental Services Branch. 


GENE DESZCA 

Staff Development Officer 

Personnel Department 

The Corporation of the City of St. Catharines 


Mr. Deszca, a native of Burlington, Ontario, received 
his university training at the University of Western On- 
tario. After completing the requirements for a 
Bachelor’s and a Master’s Degree in Business Administ- 
ration, he taught for two years at St. Francis Xavier 
University in the business area. 


Since July 1, 1975, Mr. Deszca has been the Staff De- 
velopment Officer with the City of St. Catharines. He is 
responsible for the ongoing management of the LGMP in 
the municipality as well as for organizational develop- 
ment and staff training and development. 


SCOTT SOMERVILLE 

Project Director 

Local Government Management Project 
Office of the Chief Administrative Officer 
Corporation of the City of London 


S.C. Somerville has a diversified local government 
background. Commencing with a responsibility for ex- 
ternal municipal audits in Northern Ontario, his career 
spanned fifteen years of financial and administrative 
managerial experience in local government, with the 
Department of Municipal Affairs (TEIGA). Prior to his 
appointment as LGMP Project Director in September, 
1974, he served as Director of Revenue and Taxation 
with the City of London. 


Mr. Somerville is a Certified General Accountant and a 
Chartered Administrator by profession. He is a member 
of the Institute of Public Administration of Canada and 
the Canadian Association of Municipal Adminis- 
trators. 


W.R. RIPPEY 

Administrative Manager 

Public Works Department 

Regional Municipality of Niagara 

During the past twenty years, Mr. Rippey has held a 
number of local government positions ranging from 
Chief of Police for the County of Lincoln to Manager in 
the Public Works Department of the Regional Munici- 
pality of Niagara. 


In August of 1974, Mr. Rippey was appointed Project 
Manager of the Local Government Management Pro- 
ject for the Region. Since that time he has been actively 
working with the Queen’s University Team in imple- 

menting the Project in all departments of the regional 

administration. 


Mr. Rippey also has had extensive experience in the 
field of education as a school trustee, and is presently 
Director of the Canadian School Trustees Association. 
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Appendix VI 


Local Government Management Project 


The Local Government Management Project is de- 
scribed in a 21 page document entitled Project Over- 
view Statement. This appendix contains three sections 
taken from the Statement. These sections are: Project 
Highlights, Project Publications, and Publication Order 
Form. Copies of the Project Overview Statement can be 
ordered by using the order form found on the last page 
of this publication. 


Project Highlights 


Project Goal 


The goal of the Project is to assist those involved with 
the delivery of local government services to improve the 
operation of local government through the use of a 
broadly conceived system of goals and objectives. 


Project Objectives 


The main objectives are to develop, document, and 
evaluate by March 1978, in co-operation with the 
Ministry and the four Project Municipalities, a broadly 
conceived system of goals and objectives which will 
provide suggested guidelines for the development of 
similar systems in local government organizations in 
Ontario and elsewhere. 


Project Description 


The Local Government Management Project is a four 
year project designed to implement a broadly conceived 
goal and objective setting system in four Ontario 
municipalities, and to document and study the im- 
plementation experiences. 


Goal and Objective Setting — A Definition 


A system of goals and objectives is a system of planning 
and review wherein overall goals and objectives are 
specified for the municipality for an agreed upon period 
of time. In turn, these are translated into specific objec- 
tives for the various departments and other agencies, as 
well as individual managers within the municipality. At 
various times during the period the attained objectives 
are compared to the original or revised objectives for 
purposes of determining progress toward expected re- 
sults. 


Participating Municipalities 


Four municipalities are participating in the Project. 
They are: 


O) The City of London, A City with a population of 
240,000 which uses a Council-Board of Control- 
Chief Administrative Officer structure. 


DO The City of St. Catharines. A City with a population 
of 120,000 using a Council-City Administrator 
structure. 


0 The City of Ottawa. A City of 300,000 using a 
Council-Board of Control-Commissioner 
structure. 


0) The Regional Municipality of Niagara. A regional 
government, incorporated in 1970, encompassing 
12 area municipalities with a total population of 
350,000, using a Regional Council-Committee 
structure. 


Initiating Agency 

The Project was initiated and is being co-ordinated by 
the Advisory Services Branch, Ministry of Treasury, 
Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs, Province of 
Ontario. The Ministry is primarily concerned with 
seeing that the experiences of the four project 
municipalities are documented and made available to 
other municipalities. In addition, the Ministry has ap- 
pointed liaison personnel for each of the project 
municipalities. 


Project Team 


The implementation and evaluation of the goal and 
objective setting system is being carried out by a team 
from the School of Business, Queen’s University. The 
Project Principals, V.N. MacDonald and J.R. Nininger, 
have studied the use of goal and objective setting sys- 
tems in municipalities in North America, England and 
Europe for the past three years. The Project Team con- 
sists of a staff of four full-time and three part-time 
individuals in addition to the Project Principals. 


Project Leader and Task Group 


Each of the four municipalities has appointed a Project 
Leader to oversee the implementation of the goal and 
objective setting process. As well, each municipality has 

a Project Task Group to assist the Project Leader. The 
size, operating methods and membership of the Task 
Group, and the Project Leaders’ responsibilities differ in 
each municipality. 


Project Timetable 
The approximate timetable for the Project is as follows: 


March 1975 

Completion of study of information systems, initial 
workshops in goal and objective setting at department 
level, and initial documentation. 


March 1976 


Completion of workshops at council (given council ag- 
reement) and sub-department level. Refinement of de- 
partment level goals and objectives. Completion of sec- 
ond stage of documentation. 


March 1977 

Completion of objective setting at individual manager 
level. Refinement of goals and objectives at council, 
department and sub-department level. Completion of 
third stage of documentation. 


ane ak? 7 
Completion of implementation. 


January 1978 
Completion of documentation. 


Documentation and Evaluation 


One of the primary aims of the Project is to fully docu- 
ment and analyse the experiences of the four 
municipalities as they develop their own systems of goal 
and objective setting. Periodic reports will be issued 
reviewing the experiences and indicating lessons which 
have been learned which might be relevant for other 
municipalities. Another primary aim of the Project is to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the Project in meeting its 
goal and objectives. 


Publications 


A number of documents relating to various aspects of 
goal and objective setting have been written by the 
Project Team. These publications, which include tech- 
nical papers, case studies, and the experiences of the 
project municipalities to date, are available through the 
Ontario Government Publications Centre. 


Project Funding 


The Project is being funded by the Ministry of Treasury, 
Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs and the four 
participating municipalities. 


Project Publications 


The investigations required for the design of this Project 
have led to a number of publications. As the Project 
proceeds and develops over the four years, additional 
publications will be forthcoming 

— originating from the Project Team at the School of 
Business, Queen’s University at Kingston. These publi- 
cations will be available for purchase on the publication 
date indicated on the attached order form. Orders 
should be sent to the Ontario Government Publication 
Centre, Ministry of Government Services, 3B7 Mac- 
Donald Block, Queen’s Park, Toronto, Ontario, M7A 
IN8. 


Apart from the Project Overview Statement, the vari- 
ous publications have been grouped into four series. 


Project Overview Statement 


This paper describes the Project in overview fashion. It 
contains a statement of the goal and objectives of the 
Project, a description of the goal and objective setting 
process, and the documentation and evaluation proces- 
ses to be used in the study. Price $1.00. 


Series A Publications: Project Documentation 
and Evaluation 


The purpose of this series of papers is to describe the 
experiences of the four project municipalities, to analyse 
those experiences, and to indicate their possible rele- 

vance to other municipalities. This series will also in- 

clude papers outlining the design of the evaluation pro- 
cess, as well as periodic reports on the evaluation of the 
Project. 


1 The LGMP Experience: Phase I. This paper traces 
the Project from its inception in 1972 through vari- 
ous approval stages ending with the approval of the 
Project by each of the four participating 
municipalities. Price $2.00. 


2 The LGMP Experience: Phase II. This paper traces 
the Project through its early implementation stages, 
ending at the termination of the second full year of 
funding. Price $2.00. 


3 The LGMP Experience: Phase III. This paper con- 
cludes the detailed story of the Project, ending witha 
summary of recommendations for other 
municipalities. Price $2.00. 


4 Guidelines for Organizational Changes in Local 
Government. The Project Team has written a 
number of working papers on the design of the 
evaluation process being used to determine the effec- 
tiveness of the Project in achieving its stated objec- 
tives. The working papers have been edited and in- 
cluded in one publication which can serve as a work- 
ing guide for various aspects of organizational 
change. Price $2.00. 


Series B Publications: Technical Papers 


The purpose of this series of papers is to present reason- 

ably concise descriptions of broad areas of municipal 
management and administration as they relate to vari- 
ous aspects of the Project. These papers, which describe 

the state of practice and experimentation of the various 

areas, have been written for elected and appointed local 
government officials. 


1 Strategic and Corporate Goal Setting in Local Gov- 
ernment. Annotated bibliography. Price $2.00. 


2 Performance Measurement. An examination of the 
topic of performance measurement emphasizing 
managerial performance including examples of indi- 
cators in use in a number of municipalities. Anno- 
tated bibliography. Price $2.00. 


3. Organizational Development. This paper describes 
the general field of organizational development in 
municipalities and summarizes the experiences of 
two municipalities. Annotated bibliography. Price 
$2.00. 
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Information Systems in Local Government. An ex- 
amination of the general field of information systems 
and a suggested approach to the systematic de- 
velopment and use of information in local govern- 
ment. Annotated bibliography. Price $2.00. 


Series C Publications: Case Studies 


The purpose of this series is to describe various munici- 
pal experiences with programs related to the goal and 
objective setting process. The case studies are suitable 
for instructional purposes to focus discussion on the 
broad areas which the cases represent. 


1 


Goals for Dallas ‘A’. The Dallas, Texas experience 
with broad goal setting involving extensive public 
participation. The ‘A’ case reviews the program from 
its inception in 196S to 1972. Price $2.00. 


Goals for Dallas ‘B’. The Dallas, Texas experience 
with broad goal setting involving extensive public 
participation. The ‘B’ case examines the program 
from 1972 to 1974. Price $2.00. 


Thunder Bay ‘A’. This case traces the introduction of 
an organizational development program in an On- 
tario municipality. The ‘A’ case describes the prog- 
ram from its inception in 1972 through 1973. Price 
$2.00. 


Series D Publications: Periodic Papers 


The purpose of these papers is to describe various as- 
pects of the Project which are felt to be of interest to 
municipalities contemplating the introduction of a sys- 
tem of goals and objectives. 


1 Developments in the Management of Local Gov- 
ernment — A Review and Annotated Bibliography. 
This paper was prepared to provide local govern- 
ment managers and elected representatives with a 
description of current developments in the field of 
local government. The paper describes ten areas of 
development in the management of local govern- 
ment and supplies annotated bibliographies of 
books, articles and reports dealing with these areas. 
Price $2.00: 


Local Government 


Management Project Publication 


Order 


Form 


This order form can be used to order publications of the Local Government Management Project. Orders can be made 
as the publications become available as indicated by the date of publication. Enclose payment with this order form. 
Make cheques payable to Treasurer of Ontario. 


Orders should be forwarded to: 


Ontario Government Publications Centre 
Ministry of Government Services 

3B-7 MacDonald Block 

Queen’s Park 

Toronto, Ontario 


M7A 1N8 
Publication No. Total 
Publication Title Date Price Copies Price 
Project Overview Statement December 1974 $1.00 
Series A Publications: Documentation 
and Evaluation 
Phase I Documentation Jane 1977 $2.00 
Phase II Documentation Apr. 1977 $2.00 
Phase III Documentation Jans 1978 $2.00 
Guidelines for Organizational 
Change in Local Government Mar. 1977 $2.00 
Series B Publications: Technical Papers 
Strategic and 
Corporate Goal Setting Aug. 1977 $2.00 
Performance Measurement Sept. 1977 $2.00 
Organizational Development Oct, 1977 $2.00 
Information Systems Jan. 1978 $2.00 
Series C Publications: Case Studies 
Goals For Dallas ‘A’ May 1975 $2.00 
Goals For Dallas ‘B’ May 1975 $2.00 
Thunder Bay ‘A’ Forthcoming $2.00 
Series D Publications: Periodic Papers 
Developments in the Management 
of Local Government Deca1975 $2.00 


TOTAL ORDER 


Publications should be sent to: 


Queen’s 
University 
at Kingston 
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